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Business Notes. 


This page is set apart for the business department of 
the Insrrucror. On it will be found matters of interest 
to those interested in the success of the Insrrucror and 
who are co-operating with us in our efforts to make it, 
in every sense, the leading educational paper of the 
world. 











If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 
Instructor at 50 cents each. 

— 

Those bills again this month. Are you 
behind with your subscription? If so it is 
but a small matter, yet it would be of great 
help to us if you (and each of you who are in 
arrears) would remit during this month. 

* * 
* 

Agents for the institutes, summer nor- 
mals, associations, etc., to be held during the 
spring and summer months are now being 
registered. We want one good, live agent 
for each such gathering to represent the 
Instructor. Territory may be reserved at 
any time. Terms, etc., on application 

°9 

The success of the American Correspon- 
dence Normal this year is phenominal, and 
the indications are that over 5,000 teachers 
will receive diplomas from it during ’96. 
This unparallelled success is the result of 
thorough and systematic work on the part of 
those in charge of the A.C. N., which en- 
ables those entering it to accomplish splendid 
results at a very small expense of time and 
money. Every teacher who is desirous of 
improvement should investigate this system. 

“— 

If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 
Instructor at 50 cents each. 

bala 
The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa , is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight Jarge 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 


ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 


ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrructor at 75 cents for both. 
Send tothe publishers for a sample copy of the Inde- 
pendent. 








NO. 5 


We are astonished at the large number of 
our readers who desire the Encyclopedia and 
are ordering it. Every teacher should have 
it and certainly all can afford it at the lib- 
eral terms which we offer. Think of it; a 
complete Encyclopedia of 30 large volumes 
together with the Instructor a full year, 
both delivered at your postoflice, for only 

3.20 ; or better still, the Encyclopedia free 
for getting a club of only ten new subscrib- 
ers to the INsTkUcTOR at 50 cents each. 
Who, among our readers, will go without an 
Encyclopedia under these circumstances? 


* * 
* 


Have you, dear reader, secured that one 
subscriber that we have asked you to send 
in order that we may continue the Insrruc- 
TOR in its present enlarged form instead of 
falling back to 32 pages? If you have not, 
we feel sure that you will, as our request is 
meeting witha very hearty response and 
many have already sent many times the 
number asked for. Remember that for get- 
ting one new name you can secure either the 
cloth bound edition of Page’s Theory (Price 
$1.00) or Busy Work Series (Price $1.20) 
provided 10c. be included for postage on the 
former and Gc. on the latter. Send two new 
subscribers and 8c. (one-half the postage) and 
we will send both these premiums. 

os 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly paper to 
be found and as a current topics paper for school use 
has no superior. The subscription price is $1.00 a 
year but by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can furnish it one year together with the Instructor 
at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you wish to 
examine a specimen copy of it write to the publishers 
for one. We wish that every subscriber to the 
Instructor might also have this publication. 


* * 
* 


If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 
Instructor at 50 cents each. 








When you subscribe or renew why not 
atk a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
tw» new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 
cents, if you are a sub‘criber, er send you 
this paper one year fom date if you are 
not. 
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Editorial Comment. 








Nothing is more reasonable and cheap 
than good manners. 

*.¢ 

After severe labor, amusement is recre- 

ation, and you will return to work with new 

vigor, “All work and no play makes Jack a 

dull boy.” 


* * 
* 


A child cannot sit still and ought not to 
be required to sit still. It is only necessary 
to give the child fresh air and occupation 
and it will keep still. 

da 

It is an old proverb that says, “he who 
aims at the sun, to be sure will not reach it, 
but his arrow will fly higher than if aimed 


at an object on a level with himself.” 


* * 
* 


Macauley says: “Itis not by turning 
over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing 
and intently contemplating a few great mod- 
els, that the mind is best disciplined.” 


* * 
* 


Compayre has said, “However well en- 
dowed a teacher may be in respect to in- 
struction or intelligence, he will always be 
inferior to a teacher who, to the same quali- 
fications, adds that which gives power, assur- 
ance and decision—the reflected knowledge 
of the national laws for the development of 
the intelligence.” 

fag 

The man who leans contentedly and 
perpetually upon someone else, whether it 
be for his livlihood, for sympathy, or help 
of any kind, is not being really aided, but 
only still further enfeebled. He drains 
another and merely to no purpose, but to 
the injury of both. But if, on the other 
hand, he receive the help, with thankful 
gratitude, and use it as a stepping-stone to 
better things—then it has fulfilled its true 
mission and is no longer a dead weight. 

* * 
* 

Hon. A. S. Draper, Ex-Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of New York State 
says, “it is the business of the teacher and 
the school to train for intellectual power, to 
the end that the child may become a self- 
supporting citizen, may feel the dignity of 
honest labor, either intellectual or manual, 
may be disposed to earn his living, may 
choose a respectable vocatfon suited to his 
circumstances and within the reach of his 
gifts, and may pursue it contentedly until 
ambition and experience shall combine to 


just the extent that her services are thus im- 


Never label a child as “bad;”’ persuade 
every child that you are his friend and that 
you are working with him, both in study 
and in conduct. Study with your pupils; 
you have but just begun to unlock the treas- 
ures of knowledge for yourself; it encour- 
ages a pupil in his study to know that the 
teacher is studying on the same lines. It is 
better for the child to feel that he walks 
hand in hand with the teacher, rather than 


follow at a distance. 
* x 


* 

What are you reading? If you are to be 
found in the front ranks, as a teacher, you 
must have due regard for the living and 
ever-changing present. Books of travel and 
the newspaper claim a share of your atten- 
tion, or you will soon be buried in the 
musty, dead past. You do not want to read 
the daily paper from beginning toend: The 
reports of the police court, the personal gos- 
sip and the larger part of party politics may 
be wisely omitted. You cannot afford to be 
ignorant of the great questions of the day— 
matters which relate to civil government, 
trade, discovery, progress of art and science, 
and international relations. 

* * 
* 
The ability to express knowledge in 
clear, correct and cogent language is one of 
the best results of school training. This fact 
has not only been recognized in many ways, 
but it has been accepted and applied as one 
of the prime tests of method and practice. 
It has been taught that every teaching exer- 
cise should enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary, 
increase his power to express what he knows 
clearly and correctly and enhan7e his appre- 
ciation of this power as worthy of his best ef- 
forts. It has been shown that both the 
lesson and the recitation should require full- 
ness and clearness of expression, should cor- 
rect errors and secure accuracy—in short, 
that they should be made a practical drill in 
the use of language, oral and written.”— 


* * 


* 
A question which frequently suggests 
itself, is “To what extent are teachers and 
others responsible to their employers when 
not on duty.” <A teacher when engaged to 
conduct aschool for a certain period, techni- 
cally agrees to be in her place at school a 
certain number of hours each day and is ex- 
pected to perform the work required of her 
in a satisfactory manner. There is in this 


an implied agreement fully as strong as the 
expressed one, which requires the teacher to 
spend her evenings in a manner that will 
not impair her services in the school and to 





point out a better one.” 





not the letter of her contract. 
entertain company, attend parties, etc., night 
after night, for a week at a time perhaps, be- 
ing up until midnight or later, and still do 
justice to her regular employment during the 
day. It may, therefore, be assumed that the 
employer has a right to expect that a reason- 
able portion of the time when not actually 
on duty will be used in seeking the rest 
necessary to make her services of value on 
the following day. What is true of teach. 
ers in this respect is equally true of other 
callings for it is a self-evident fact that the 
human body or mind can accomplish only a 
certain amount in a given period and such 
a part of it as is misapplied is lost to its 
proper channel. Are we not, then, justified 
in asserting that ones responsibility contin- 
ues after leaving the school, the office, the 
factory, or workshop at night? 
* 


* 

Page, in his “Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” in speaking of recesses, says: 
“It is the belief of many enlightened in- 
structors that the confinement in most of our 
schools is still too protracted, and that more 
time devoted to relaxation would be _ profit- 
able both to the physical and mental consti- 
tution of our youth. Some have urged a 
recess of a few minutes every hour, in order 
to afford opportunity for a change of position 
and a change of air. This could better be 
done in schools composed only of one sex, 
or where the accomodation of separate yards, 
and play grounds permits both sexes to take 
a recess at the same time. Where these ac- 
comodations are wanting any one sex must 
wait while the other is out, the time required 
for two recesses in half a day, for the whole 
school, could scarcely be afforded. I am of 
the opinion, as our schools are at present 
composed, that one recess in the half day for 
each sex is all that can be allowed. The 
question then is, how can one recess be made 
most conducive to the purposes for which it 
is designed? Ten minutes is the least time 
that should be thought of, if the children are 
to be kept closely confined to study during 
the remainder of the three hours’ session; 
that is, ten minutes for each sex. It would 
be a very desirable thing if our school-houses 
could be so furnished with separate play 
grounds and separate out-door accommo- 
dations that both sexes could take recess at 
the same time. This would save much time 


to the district in the course of a term, and it 
would give opportunity for thoroughly ven- 
tilating the room during recess, while it 
would afford the teacher opportunity to take 
the air and overlook.the sports of the chil- 
dren to some extent—a matter of no small 





paired is she failing to fulfill the “spirit” if 





importance. 
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Citizenship. 


~ou—errroaseePy 
Conducted by F. J. Van Hoesen,Franklinville,N. Y. 











Morro :—‘“‘Good government is alone to be secured 
at the cost not only of perpetual vigilance, but of per- 
petual labor.’’ 





Naturalization. 





Naturalization is “The act of investing an 
alien with the rights and privileges of a na- 
tive subject or citizen.” Naturalization is a 
Federal right and isa gift of the National 
government. No State has the power tonat- 
uralize. Naturalization is not necessary in 
order to vote. Suffrage is the gift of the 
State, and may be bestowed upon those who 
have not yet been naturalized. It can, how- 
ever, be given to none who have not made a 
“declaration of intentions” in due form before 
the proper authorities. Nearly one-half of 
the States give the ballot to aliens who have 
declared their intentions to become citizens. 
The others allow only actual citizens to vote. 
In several States an alien may vote six months 
after landing, if he has declared his inten- 
tion, according to the Federal law, to become 
a citizen. 

Below we give the most important points 
of the Federal Naturalization Laws as now in 
force. They are taken from Sections 2, and 
165 to 174 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. In connection with this it is 
suggested that a study be made of the laws 
of our respective States in relation to the 
rights of suffrage granted aliens. 

DECLARATION OF INTENTIONS. 

All aliens must declare upon oath before a 
circuit or district court of the United States, 
or a district or supreme court of the Terri- 
tories,or a court of record of any of the States 
having common law jurisdiction and a seal 
and clerk, at least two years prior to his ad- 
mission, that it is his honest intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, and to 
renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to 
any foreign prince or State, and particularly 
to the one of which he may be at the time a 
citizen or subject. 

OATH ON APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 


The applicant must, at the time when he 
applies for admission, declare upon oath be- 
fore some one of the above named courts, 
“that he will support the Constitution of the 
United States, and that he absolutely and en- 
tirely renounces and abjures all allegiance and 
fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, 
State, or sovereignty of which he was before 
& citizen or subject.” These proceedings 
must be recorded by the court. 





CONDITIONS FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


The court must be satisfied on the follow- 
ing points concerning the applicant: (1) 
That he has made a declaration of his in- 
tention to become a citizen at least two years 
before applying for final papers. (2) That 
he has resided continuously within the 
United States for at least five years, and 
within the State or Territory where such 
court is at the time held at least one year. 
(3) And during that time “he has behaved 
as a man of good moral character, attached 
to the principles of the United States, and 
well disposed to the good order and happi- 
ness of the same.” 

TITLES OB NOBILITY. 


If the applicant has borne any heredity 
title or order of nobility, he must make an 
express renunciation of the same at the time 
of his application. 

MINORS. 

Any alien under the age of twenty-one 
who has resided in the United States three 
years preceding his majority, and who has 
continued to reside therein up to the time 
he may make application to be admitted to 
citizenship, may, after reaching his majority, 
and after residing five years within the 
United States, including the three years of 
his minority, be admitted as a citizen. But 
he must declare on oath, and prove to the 
satisfaction of the court, that for two years 
next preceeding it has been his honest in- 
tention to become a citizen. 

CHILDREN OF NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 


“The children of persons who have been 
duly naturalized, being under the age of 
twenty-one years at the time of the naturali- 
zation of their parents, shall, if dwelling in 
the United States, be considered as citizens 
thereof.” 

CITIZEN’S CHILDREN BORN ABROAD. 

“The children of persons who now are or 
have been citizens of the United States are, 
though born out of the limits and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, considered as 
citizens thereof.” 

CHINESE. 

By section 14, Chapter 126, Laws of 1882, 

the naturalization of Chinese is prohibited. 
A FALL CLASS IN CITIZENSHIP. 

The coming Presidential campaign will 
give current politics the first place in the 
mind of the Nation. It will not be difficult 
to interest the children in that which is on 
everybody’s tongue. Why not prepare for 


a fall class in Citizenship ? 
As the platforms adopted by the different 
National conventions will not be out until 





the close of the current school year, it would 
be better to wait until the fall term before 
taking up the work. But preparation is 
needed. By using the questions in the next 
paragraph, and others ofa similar nature, 
the way will be opened for the pupils to take 
an interest in watching the papers that come 
within their reach for campaign news. A 
little direction will enable them to select 
what is valuable and to discard the rest. 
They will preserve the platforms of each 
Convention as published, note their dis- 
tinguishing points, and be able to a surpris- 
ing degree to express well-grounded opinions 
on the issues of the campaign. Ofcourse all 
this work must be conducted in a non-par- 
tisan and honest manner. Facts should be 
the chief material and help. Theories should 
be let severely alone. Ifno other purpose 
is gained, it will surely enliven the interest 
of the pupils in what is taking place around 
them, increase their habits of reading and 
observation, and show them that knowledge 
is to be turned to practical account. Is it 
not worth an earnest effort ? 

Preparations for the coming National 
Political Conventions have again started the 
suggestion ofa longer presidential term. 
Pupils would get considerable material pro 
and con by clipping from the papers what- 
ever appeared on the subject, and setting the 
whole in an orderly form. 

(1) What is meant by a National Political 
Convention? (2) How is it constituted ? 
Give all the steps. (3) Describe its work- 
ings. (4) Discuss the evils connected with 
it as now conducted. (5) The benefits. (6) 
Suggest remedies for reducing its evils. (7) 
How many National Conventions are to be 
held this year? (8) Give the dates and 
places. (9) Name at least six men who will 
probably be prominent in each. (10) What 
will be the probable number of delegates, 
and the estimated cost in dollars of the two 
largest conventions? (11) Describe the rise 
and development of the National Convention. 
(12) Discuss its authority. 

* * 
* 

How large is the United States? Only 
eighteen times as large as Spain; thirty-one 
times as large as Italy ; and sixty times as 
large as England and Wales. If they could 
be moved, we have land surface enough 


within our borders to store away, acre for 
acre, Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Italy,Greece, Turkey in Europe, 
Palestine, Japan and China proper. This 
does not include Alaska, which is nearly five 
times as large as England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. 
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Current Topics. 


In this Department will be given each Month a brief 
mention of Important New Items. 








FoR THE WEEK ENDING Fp. 1. 

—The United States Gunboat Helena 
launched at Norfolk, Va. 

—John Tyler, son of Ex-President Tyler, 
died in Washington, D. C. 

Ex-Governor Tillman, the new U.S. Sen- 
ator from South Carolina delivers his first 
speech in the Senate and creates a sensation 
by denouncing the President and his admin- 
istration in the most scathing terms. It will 
go on record as one of the bitterest speeches 
ever delivered in the Senate. 

—The St. Paul, anew and one of the 
largest ocean liners is stranded on the beach 
at Long Branch and resists every effort made 
to float her. All her passengers and cargo 
have been removed and though the ship is 
not damaged the accident will prove an ex- 
pensive one. 

—A large meeting of the most prominent 
citizens of Albany, (N. Y.) was held, the ob- 
ject being to advance the scheme tending to 
move Union College to that city. 

—Benjamin Folger, nephew of the late 
Judge Charles J. Folger, just died in the 
Almshouse at Memphis, Tenn. He was at 
one time one of the most prominent bankers 
and financiers in the country. Speculation 
did it. 

—Portions of Pennsylvania greatly dam- 
aged by floods. 

—A reaction in the Cripple Creek mining 
boom sets in. 

—False reports of the death of Prince Bis- 
mark circulated. 

—Hon. Theodore Runyon, Amer’can Em- 
bassador to Berlin, died of heart disease in 
that city. (See Current Biography). 

—The Cuban insurgents display even 
more activity and determination than ever 
in their efforts to bring the war to a success- 
ful issue. This week marks the accomplish- 
ment of much by them in their march to- 
ward victory and freedom. 

—Miss Clara Barton, President of the Red 
Cross Society, who is on her way to Turkey 
in the interest of the suffering Armenians, 
arrived at Southampton and will proceed at 
once to Constantinople vid Paris. 

—A new and very important system of 
photography was successfully tried by Prof. 
Trowbridge of Harvard University. 

—Frank J. Cannon and Arthur Brown, 
Senators from the new state of Utah take 


-|send an agent to Spain and Holland to 


—A steamer carrying 120 filibusters, who 
were on their way to assist the Cuban In- 
surgents, was wrecked and ten of the num- 
ber drowned. 

—The Venezuelan Commission decide to 


search records pertaining to the boundary 
question. 
For THE WEEK ENDING Fes. 8. 
—Philadelphia is visited by a million dol- 
lar fire. 
—The city of Albany is suggested as the 
name of the next completed warship. 
—The Coliseum, a magnificent building 
recently erected in Chicago, has been chesen 
as the place for holding the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. It will seat 15,000 pec- 
ple. 
—Ex-President Harrison writes a letter in 
which he firmly declines to have his name 
brought before the St. Louis Convention. 
—General Campos, lately removed from 
command of the Spanish troops in Cubs, ar- 
rives in Spain. 
—The St. Paul, after lying fast in tle 
sand at Long Branch for eleven days, was 
floated and so far asis known she is unin- 
jured. 
—Cecil Rhodes, prominently connected 
with the late disturbances in Cape Colony, 
arrives in England. ; 
—Three people killed in a “Race Riot” at 
Whiting, Ind. 
—Congress passes a law making prize fizht- 
ing in the territories a felony. 
—Six men thrown from a bridge to the 
river at Bristol, Conn., and drowned. 
—A new trial denied Shea, the famous 
Troy murderer. 
—Bids for the new issue of bonds, opened 
in Washington, revea'’ed the fact that about 
$500,000,000 in gold stands ready for in- 
vestment in these bonds. The prices bid 
averaged from 65 to 7 per cent. higher than 
was received for either of the previous issues. 
As a result of this unprecedented manifesta- 
tion of the financial strength of the country 
business is already greatly improving. 
—Wnm. H. English, one of the best known 
and most popular men in Indiana, dies at 
his hc me in Indianapolis. 
—Senator Frye of Maine elected president 
pro tem. of the Senate. 
—Free Silver Bill passes the Senate. 


For THE WEEK ENDING F Ep. 15. 


—Edwin Field, at one time a millionaire, 


—The Sultan of Turkey consents to per- 
mit Miss Clara Barton and her associat s to 
visit Armenien sufferers and distribute funds 
and supplies among them. 

—The Queen’s speech sent to parliament 
gives assurance of a satisfactory settlement of 
the Venezuela question. 

—General Weyler, the new Governor Cen- 
eral and commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
army in Cuba, arrived in Cuba. 

—Gladstone signifies his intention to re- 
enter parliament, to urge his country to take 
action in the interest of the Armenians. He 
characterizes England’s action on this ques- 
tion as the “Blackest stain on her history.” 


For THE WEEK ENDING KF kp, 22. 


—A bill for the admission of Arizona as a 
state introduced in the Senate. 
—A bill introduced in the senate to make 
Lincoln’s birthday a national holiday. 
—The bill appropriating $50,000 for the 
survey of a route fora ship canal from the 
Great Lakes to the Hudson, favorably re- 
ported in the Hous. 
—A fire in Guayaquil, Ecuador, damages 
property to the extent of $4,000,000 and 
causes the loss of several lives. 
—The house defeats the free silver bill by 
a vote of 215 to 90. 
—A collar factory at Troy, N. Y., which 
employed about 300 girls, destroyed by fire. 
Several of the girls killed and many others 
injured. 
—The coldest weather ever known visits 
some portions of New York and the New 
England States. 
—Bill Nye stricken with paralysis, at his 
home near Asheville, N.C., and probably can 


not recover. ' 

—The perfection of the telegraph system 
nicely demonstrated by the fact that within 
twenty minutes from the completion of the 
itzsiramons-Maher fight, which took place 
in a remote spot in the edge of Mexico, the 
result was known in every city of any im- 
portance in the United States, notwrthstand- 
ing the fact that the message had to be 
carried two miles by a messenger as the 
nearest telegraph office was that distance 
from the scene of the fight. 

—Li Hung Chang, the famous Chinese 
statesman, accepts an invitation to visit the 
United States during the summer. 

—Sixty miners killed in a mining explos- 
ion at New Castle, Colo. 








A good, live agent wanted to represent the 
INSTRUCTOR in every town and at each of the 
Institutes, Summer Normals, etc., during 
this year. Applications are now being re- 





dies a pauper in Chicago. 
—A published list of the successful bidders | 
for the new United States bonds reveals the 





their seats in the U. S. Senate. 


fact that 781 separate bids were accepted. 


ceived and territory reserved. The 
INsTRUCTOR is the best and easiest paper to 
be found to secure subscribers for and our 
agents are always successful. Apply early. 
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US. History. 


—_—~—naer” 
Conducted by Charles H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, 
and is to continue through the year. 


———— 


a 











Interesting Historical Information. 





1. Before the Battles of Camden both 
armies were marching to make a night attack 
upon each other. The same plans had been 
formed by both generals in the battle o1 
Murfreesborough. 

2. Arnold rushed into the battle of Sara- 
toga without orders and won it. 

3. Quebec, Boston, Charleston, and York- 
town during the Revolution ; Vera Cruz and 
Mexico during the Mexican war; Yorktown, 
Vicksburg, Nashville, Petersburg and Rich- 
mond during the Civil war are some of the 
principal cities that have undergone a siege. 

4. A fog saved the American army after 
the battle of Long Island. A fog lost the 
battle for the Americans at Germantown. A 
rain saved Green’s army in his celebrated re- 
treat. 

5. The defense of a stone house helped de- 
cide the battle of Germantown. A stone 
wall decided the victory at Fredricksburg. 

6. Gen. Chas. Lee was captured through 
his carelessness and exchanged for General 
Prescott who was taken in a similar way. 

7. General Wolf died at the moment of 
victory at Quebec. General Pike was blown 
up by a magazire at York at the moment of 
success. 

8. The battle of King’s Mt. was fought and 
gained without a commanding officer. 

9. Stony Point was taken by a midnight 
assault. 

10. General Rall lost his life by neglecting 
to open a note of warning. 

11. Lincoln was a Captain and Davis a lieu- 
tenant in the Black Hawk war. 

12. John Adams suggested Washington for 
Commander-in-chief and: Thomas Johnson of 
Maryland nominated him for the position. 

13. Robert Morris the great financier of the 
Revolution lost his fortune in his old age and 
was confined in prison for debt. 

14. Nathaniel Green was a Quaker black- 
smith. 

15. Montgomery was next to Washington 
In merit. 

16. Washington was called the American 
Fabius because like Fabius of old contend- 
ing against Hannibal to save Rome, he 
avoided a battle with his strong foe by 
attacking his strong outposts and by cutting 
off his supplies. 


three campaigns we have done nothing. 


liament: ‘We cannot conquer America. In 
We may traffic and barter with every little 
German prince that sells his subjects; our 
efforts are forever vain. If I were an Ameri- 
can as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country I never 
would lay down my arms; never, NEVER, 
NEVER.” 
18. Gen. Hamilton was called “The hair- 
buyer.” He had his headquarters at Detroit 
and rewarded the savages of the northwest 
for the scalps of the unprotected settlers. 
* * 

* 


March History. 





1, 1867—Nebraska admitted. 
2, 1815—War declared against Algiers. 


1820—Missouri Compromise passed. 
3, < 1845—Florida admitted. 
1864—Grant made Lieutenant Gen. 


4 1789—Constitution went into effect. 
1791—Vermont admitted. 
6, { 


1770—Boston Massacre. 
1849—Taylor inaugurated. 

6, 1857—Dred Scott decision made known. 

8, 1765—Stamp act passed. 

9, 1862—Engagement between Monitor 

and Merrimac. 

14, 1644—Providence and R. I. planta- 

tions united. 

15, 1820—Admission of Maine. 

17, 1776—Boston evacuated by the Brit- 

ish. 

18, 1766—Stamp act repealed. 

21, 1854—Perry’s treaty with Japan. 


29 { 1612—Va. received its third charter. 
? \ 1622—Indian massacre in Va. 
24, 1663—Albermarle Colony formed. 
27, 1814—Battle of Horseshoe Bend. 
31, 1774—Boston Port Bill passed. 
* % 
* 


Review Questions, etc. 





1. From what tract was Nebraska taken? 
Was it a free or slave state? What invali- 
dated “squatter sovereignty ?” 
2. What was gained by our. trouble with 
Algiers during the war of 1812? 

3. Who was the author of the Missouri 
Compromise ? 

4. How much was paid for Florida? Ans. 
$5,000,000. 

5. Explain how Grant’s name became 
changed? Ans. His name was Hiram 


6. The new Congress did not meet on Mar. 


4,1789 for there were only about twenty 
senators and representatives present. 
mode of travel in those days was such that 
the members were much delayed on the way ; 


The 


for example one member from Georgia came 
on a sloop and was two weeks on the ocean. 
Another rode from Virginia on horseback. 
Early in April they were ready for work. 
At what place did Congress meet ? 

7. What was meant by the New Hamp- 
shire Grants? 

8. Why were British soldiers stationed 
at Boston ? 

9. Why did the inauguration of Taylor 
take place on March 5th? 

10. Who was “Dred Scott?’ 
nounced the decision ? 

11. What gave rise to the Stamp Act? 

12. What was the engagement of the Moni- 
tor and Merrimac nicknamed? Who in- 
vented the Monitor? Who commanded it? 
What effect had this on warfare ? 

13. Who founded each of the plantations in 
Rhode Island? How united avd why? 
Why were they not in the New England 
League ? 

14. How was Maine governed previous to 
her admission ? 

15. Where did Howe go from Boston? 

16. Who was instrumental in getting the 
Stamp Act repealed ? 

17. What curious commercial notions had 
the Japanese before the Perry treaty? 

18. What decided advantages did the Vir- 
ginia colonists gain through their third 


charter ? 

19. What colony was established on the 
Chowan River? This was the beginning of 
what state? 

20. Who led the Americans at Horseshoe 
Bend ? 

21. What led to the passage of the Boston 
Port Bill? 


Who an- 


* * 
* 


For Research. 
. Old man eloquent. 
. Internal improvements. 
. Clinton’s Big Ditch. 
. American System. 
. I resign my soul to God and my daugh- 
ter to my country. 


OUR Co be 


* * 


Answers. 





1. Nickname of J. Q. Adams. 





Ulysses but an error on part of the Congress- 
man that named him for West Point caused, 
his name to appear there as Ulysses S. Grant. 
He adopted the name Simpson, it being the, 
‘family name of his mother. 

How had Grant qualified himself for this 





17. Lord Chatham said in the British Par- 


position ? 


2. By internal improvements are meant 
the improving of the navigation of rivers,the 
‘building of railroads and canals, the dredg- 
jing of harbors, etc. 

A nickname of the Erie Canal. 
Clinton was its strong supporter. 
4. Has reference to the protective tariff. 
5. The last words of Thos. Jefferson. 


Gov. 
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GRAMMAR. 


HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR. 








By JonatHan Riapon, author of Rigdon’s Grammar 
Criticism, Central Nor- 


and Teacher of Grammar and 
mal College, Danville, Indiana. To continue through 
the year. 








ACCORDING TO THEIR FORM.—Verbs are 
regular and irregular. Much care on’ the 
part of the teacher and much work on 
the part of the pupils are required to 
master the use of irregular verbs. The 
teacher should very frequently require the 
pupil to give the principal parts of irregular 
verbs as follows: Pres. Ind., go; Past Ind., 
went ; Perfect Participle gone. This will im- 
press the mere forms upon the pupil’s mind, 
but this alone is not sufficient. The teacher 
should then require him to do a much more 
difficult thing ; that is, to use these forms in 
sentences, as, They go, They went, They have 
gone. It is a very excellent exercise for the 
teacher to give him a list of, say a dozen, ir- 
regular verbs, and require him to give the 
principal parts of each and to use in sen- 
tences all the forms he names. 

AccORDING TO THEIR RANK.—From 
the sentences, I plow, I can plow, I will 
plow, I must plow, we see that the action is 
expressed by the verb plow, and that the 
verbs, can, will, must, are used to modify, ‘in 
some way, the manner of the expression. 
Because they are used thus to aid other 
verbs, they are called auxiliary verbs; while 
verbs that may be used either with or with- 
out auxiliaries are called principal verbs. 

DEFINITIONS.—(1) Auxiliary verbs are 
those used in the conjugation of other verbs. 

(2) Principal verbs are those that may be 
used either with or without auxiliaries. 

Notes—(a) The auxiliaries are be and 
have in all their forms ; do, did ; may,might ; 
can, could; must ; will, would; shall, should. 

(b) Be and have in all their forms, do, did, 
will and would, are often used as principal 
verbs ; as, I do the work, He did it, I wou’d 
that all men were honest, He willed me his 
property. 

(c) An auxiliary verb may express :— 

1. Progression ; as, The men are building 
the barn. 

2. Passivity ; as, The bowl was broken. 

3. Time; as, They were talking, (past). 
They are talking, (present). They will talk, 
(future). : 

4. Emphasis; as, You did tell me, 
do have the money. 

' 5. Power or Ability; as, I can assist you. |i 
I could not see him. 

6. Completion; as, I have finished the work. 

I had not heard him. 


You 


as, Can I use your book ? 
play with me? 


tellectual or moral ; as, That star must be 
above the horizon to-night, If you admit his 
premises, you must accept his conclusion, We 
must tell him the truth. 


either that he istoo ignorant to master the 
distinction that ought to be made, or too 


7. Permission; as, You may come in. 
8. Probability or possibility; as, It may 


rain before night. You may die to-day. . 


is, it would be reasonable to ask. 
10. Compulsion; as, You shall pay me 
He shall obey. 


sequences. 
the aged. 


could. 
14. Adaption; as, This will do. 


fade away. 


by the position of the auxiliary. 


as, I will have it. 
money. Thou shat/t not stead. 
USES OF THE AUXILIARIES. 


1. Do in the present, and did in the past, 
are used principally for emphasis; as, You 
do have the money, I did give it to you. 
2. Canin the present, and cou/d in the 
past, express the power or ability of the agent 
to perform the act ; as, I can do the work, 
She cou/d fill my position. 
3. May in the present, and might in the 
past, express liberty or permission ; as, You 
may stay, It might be done. 
Notes—(a)Might sometimes expresses pos- 
sibility ; as, It might have been. May often 
expresses probability ; as, She may be sick. 
(b) May is placed before the subject to ask 
a question, or express a wish ; as, May I go? 
May you always be happy. 
(c) Can is often incorrectly used for may ; 
Can the children 


4. Must expresses necessity—physical, in- 


SHALL, SHOULD; WILL, WOULD. 
There are, perhaps, no four words in the 


language more frequently misused than|P 
shall, should, will and woudd. 
best writers are sometimes guilty of using 
mill for shall, or would for should; but care- 
lessness is the only excuse that can be offer- 
ed for such a blunder, and whoever persists 


Even our very 


n misusing these words must acknowledge 





careless to observe it. 


9. Reasonableness; as, The question may 
be asked, how he happened to bethere. That 


11. Necessity; as, We must suffer the con- 
12. Duty; as, We should be respectful to 


13. Willingness; as, I would pay you if I 


15. Tendency; as, The bloom of youth will 


16. Interrogation; as, Do you believe her? 
Shall I assist you? This idea is expressed 


17. Determination, Promise, or Command; 
You shall have your 


Ruxzs.—1. shall,in the first person,simply 
foretells; in the second and third, it oy. 
presses @ promise, command or determing. 
tion, of the speaker. I shall know presently, 
You shall have the reward. Thou shalt not 


steal. The nation shall be free. 

2. Will, in the first person, not only fore. 
tells, but expresses a promise or determing. 
tion of the speaker ; in the second and third, 
it only fortells.. I will pay you. I willhave 
my pay. You will be pleased with the 
book. He will come to-morrow. 

3. When the sense demands such a change 

in the mode or tense, use should for shall 
and would for will, We would assist ‘you if 
we could. You should try again. 
(a) In interrogative sentences,sha// denotes 
that the act is under the volition or control 
of something external to the agent, and will 
implies that the act is under the control of 
the agent. 

Shall I go? Shall you go? Shall he go? 
Will you go? Will he go? - 

In interrogative sentences, wi// can never 
be used literally in the first person, for no 
one can be supposed to know the speaker’s 
will better than he knows it. But by a very 
common and very forcible rhetorical figure, 
will in the first person may be used with fine 
effect. The figure is Interrogation, according 
to which a sentence having the form ofa 
question is in reality a very positive declara- 
tion. If the question contains a negative 
particle it is generally intended to imply an 
affirmative answer; but without such a 
particle it suggestsa negative answer. Thus, 
Will I not demand my money? means, I cer- 
tainly will demand my money; and Wil/I 
tolerate his slander? means, I certainly will 
not tolerate his slander. 

(b) Wid/ is often used in the third person 
simply to express a general truth more em- 
phatically than it could be expressed by the 
present tense of the verb; as, Accidents 
will happen. Flowers wid die. 

(c) When the verb is in the subjunctive 
mode, shac/ denotes nothing but futurity ; as, 
If he shall leave before Monday; but, He 
shall leave before Monday, expresses the de- 
termination of the speaker. 

(d) Many sentences in which wid or wow’d 
is correctly used, require shai or should 
when we introduce an adjective-or an adverb 
to express the additional idea expressed by 
will or would. Thus, the sentence, I will 
grant your request, expresses the idea of 
futurity, and also the additional idea of the 
speaker's pleasure ; but when we introduce an 
adjective or an adverb to express the speaker’s 
Jeasure, will should be changed to shad/; as, 


I sha“ be happy to grant your request, or, I 
shall gladly grant your request. I will be 
happy to grant your request, implies that it 
would require an effort for the speaker to be 
happy. 


It is a significant fact that teachers who 
take the Normal Mail Courses of the Amer- 
ican Correspondence Normal séldom fail 
in examinations and that they receive bet- 
ter pesitions and better salaries em ac- 
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9. (a) Copy (trace) a unit which illustrates the law 
of symmetry ; (b) letter A and A’, B and B’ the 
parts which make the unit symmetrical. 

10. Copy sketch. 


8. Copy outline given and finish to represent a tub 
and wash-board. 


niform Examinations 


FOR COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES. 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 3 whl 
Var 


STATE OF NEW YORK. : 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS HELD JAN. 9TH, AND 10TH, 
1896. 


I ON OI IO 

These questions are certainly of great value to teach- 
ers, not only in New York, but in all states, since a 
study of them necessitates a review of the subjects treat- 
ed. While these same questions are published by 
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4. Read the working drawing here given,and sketch 
in ‘freehand perspective’’ the object described, giving 
special attention to lines of convergence. 





























5. Whatwaters are connected by the following straits: 














3. The orthography, punctuation, 
paragraphs, use of capitals,and general appearance. (25) 


hange several of the very best educational papers, it will be Cc +4 
Shal/ HR observed that no paper published at less than two or Ken | . 
rou if three times the cost of the Insrructor publishes them. ; > 4; ae ete 
ee cc deinen as ! ! . 
<0: eran ' ' 
ARITHMETIC. ' 13’ GRAMMAR. 
Notes I ied ae 
mntrol 1. (a) Write in words a number that will show acor- | : ¥ we is said a wong - “eng bya “ee 
. 754i | ' . to run away from his family, and betake himse 
1 will rect use of the hyphen. - (b) Separate sarueruaagpals 7 \ J os 3. to sea-faring life, from soaey. ‘bay history of Rob- 
ol of periods showing use of the comma in notation, and (c) eS em ee ee 4, inson Crusce; and I suspect that, in like manner, 
express the number in words. 4 ra 5. many of those worthy gentlemen who are given to 
9 2 (a) Write three composite numbers that are prime PMTs =F 6. neem Ee sides of po a saype Me angle-rod 
0 ‘ : : ; 7. in hand, may trace the origin of their passion to 
a we aah ey ee ee eee yoann ‘ “a as : : 8. the coduities pages of honest Izaak Walton. 
nl hen (c) ho oo that is prime. (d) ; ‘ iii caiinaieaiien 
ind the prime rs of 945. : . P ; ’ Mead 
T no 3. The factors of the dividend are 32, 24,and 7.5,and . , 1. Classify, the oe Ganges: (0) B ioeeid Cine 
ker’s [MM the factors of the divisor are }§, .08, and 22}. Find Hy a 1) ; (b) urchin is induced (line 1) ; (¢) I'suapect (line 4) ; 
ve the quotient by cancellation. Lettie (d) many may trace (line 5-7); (e) who are given (lined); 
oak 4. (a) 75—6X7+12+3+5=? (b) (75—6)(7+12) 2. Give (a) two modifiers of is induced (line 1); and 
Pa 345 b) three modifiers of may trace (line 7). 
+(34+5)=? ( seine eg ” 
= P 5. Reduce 268 quarts, liquid measure, to bushels.| 5. Draw plan and front elevation of object indicated | 3- Select (a) an infinitive ; (b) a participle. ; 
fe (If the candidate cannot recall the tables, let him give| in sketch. Connect to show relation of parts. cnbee vad “ eee (b soca ean eet 
the successive steps in the process. ) ee ee ee ee eee 
aT‘a- 6. Three men did a piece of work for which they reading (line 3); (d) that (line 4); (e) their (line 7). 
ive were paid $54. If one worked 6 hours per day for 11 5. Give the syntax of (a) many (line 5) (b) sides (line 
an days, another 9 hours per day for 10 days, and the 6); (c) pages (line 8). —— : 
a third 12 hours per day for 5 days; how much should 6. Re-write the portion ending with Robinson Cruse, 
us each wieabiab ? j changing the verb is induced to the active voice. 
us, meer “henge 
er- 7. Find the square root of the third power of 1.6. 7. Select (a) another v erb in the passive voice and 
YT (Correct to 3 decimal places. ) (b) a verb in the potential mode. ; 
ill 8. On a note for $237 and interest at 6% per annum, = ase the four principal parte of any three irreg- 
made August 15, 1894, a payment of $120 is endorsed ular = 8. aie Ds ae 
on July 11, 1895. Find the amount due January 10, 1896. “aa rm ——— oi . oo Peeies with ( *) 
“ 9, Find the cost of a bicycle listed at $100, but pur- t ney ject rete ad “ 2 iS ) object of a transitive 
’ ‘ chased at discounts of 30%, 10%, and 5%. 6. Draw a pattern for a book cover (book protector). a " ie nas cae cone a 
* 10. How many shares of D. & H. stock can be pur-| Dot all the lines where the pattern is to be folded. tive clause and another verb modified by med adverbial 
2,237.75 at 129}, brok 1%? i i i : : 
oat ene: f PT een the blossom here pictured clause. 
as ; = iy JOMPOSITION. 
my 1. Give two causes of the change of seasons. 1. The Armenians. 
S, 2. If the earth’s axis were inclined 12° tothe plane 2. The Pleasure of Teaching. 
6 of its orbit, what would be the width in degrees of each 3. Christmes Night. 
“ of the temperate zones ? 4. How I Can Make the School-room Attractive. 
3. Locate the following lakes : (a) Champlain, (b) Credits will be given on the merits of the composi- 
d Otsego, (c) Great Salt, (d) Winnepeg, (e) Lake tion with particular reference to three points. 
f Geneva. ; 1. The matter, i. e., the thoughts expressed. (25) 
) 4. Describe the following rivers: (a) Connecticut, 2. The correctness and propriety of the language 
(b) Lena, (c) Yukon, (d) Columbia, (e) Euphrates. used. (25) 
| division into 


(a) Mackinaw, (b) Behring, (c) East River. 
6. In what state or country and on what water is 
each of the following cities : (a) Milwaukee, (b) Edin- 
burgh, (c) Algiers, (d) Tokio, (e) Melbourne. 
7. Locate the following mountains: (a) Katahdin, 
(b) Mt. Washington, (c) Mt. Marcy, (d) Pikes Peak, 
(e) Mt. Heckla. 
8. For what is each of the following cities especially 
noted: (a) Pittsbnrgh, (b) Liverp»ol, (c) Venice? 





8. Name (a) the line AC; (b) the line EK G. 
Name the drawing here given. 

















(c) 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. What specific name is applied to that class of 
joints represented by the articulation of (a) the tibia 
and femur; (b) the humerus and scapula; (c) the 
temporal bone and the parotid? 

2. (a) Mention two organs whose functional move- 


ments are produced by the operation of involutary 
muscles. (b) State the necessity of involutary mucles, 


3. (a) Describe the passage of the blood through the 





9. Name two natural causes which have contributed F B _ (a) 
to the growth of San Francisco. a capillaries and (b) state the change it undergoes in the 
: : ' Y capillaries of the lungs. 

10. What four rivers drain the greater part of Africa. Y 4. (a) By what process does the nutritive part of the 

DRAWING. y 6 digested food pass out of the alimentary canal into the 

1. (a2) What is purecolor? (b) Name the five colors % E circulation. (>) Into what circulatory vessels does it 
which occur between red and yellow, in the spectrum Y sprees es Per ereae ‘4 

. j . Why is it more harmful to stand for several hours 

of eighteen a senmgge (c) one ageongeenn : behind a bench or counter than to walk for the same 

2. Sketch (a) acircular plinth ; (b)a square plinth ; Yy D lo ~—| length of time? 








(c) the frustum of a cone, 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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Physiology. 








Circulation. 





Every living organism of the higher sort 
whether animal or vegetable, requires for the 
maintenance of life, a circulatory fluid by 
which nutriment is distributed to all its 
parts. 
In plants this fluid is sap ; in reptiles and 

fishes it is red but cold blood ; while in the 
nobler animals and man, it is the red and 
warm blood. 

It flows as pure blood in one set of organs, 
from the heart to every part of the body for 
nourishment, and returns in another set of 
vessels to the heart laden with waste products, 
which are expelled from the body through 
the lungs and other excretory organs. This 
flow of blood to and from the various parts 
of the body is the circulation, and the organs 
through which it is propelled are the organs 
of circulation. 

These organs are the heart and the blood 
vessels, the latter consisting of the arteries, 
capillaries, and veins. 

The heart is a hollow, pear-shaped organ a 
little larger than a man’s fist. 

It is situated in the middle and front part 
of the chest between the two lungs with the 
pointed end a little to the left of the breast 
bone. 

The base which is upward, is attached so 
as to hold it securely in its place and is about 
on a level with the breast bone, near its 
junction with the cartilages of the third ribs. 

The whole organ together with about two 
inches of the great blood vessels which arise 
from it, is enveloped in a fibrous sac known 
as the perccardium. 

This sac is lined with a smooth, delicate 
membrane which secretes a lubricating fluid 
called serum in sufficient quantity to allow 
the heart to move freely and without fric- 
tion. 

The interior of the heart is also lined with 
a smooth, serous membrane called the endo- 
cardiwm which is similar to the lining of the 
blood-vessels. 

The heart is divided by muscular walls 
into four compartments or chambers the two 
upper ones called auricles and the two lower 
ventricles. ° 

The auricles have veins which open into 
them and the ventricals have arteries which 
arise from them. 

An auricle and ventricle on the same side 
communicate with each other but there is no 


The auricles receive the blood coming into 
them through the veins, and when full sim- 
ultaneously contract and force it into their 
respective ventricles, through openings which 
are known as auriculo- ventricular openings. 

The ventricles then simultaneously con- 
tract and expel the blood into the arteries. 

The openings between the auricles and 
ventricles and those between the ventricles 
and the arteries which connect with them, 
are guarded by little doors or valves com- 
posed of delicate but strong fibrous tissue. 
These open to allow the blood to pass on- 
ward in its natural course, and then close, 
thus preventing the blood from flowing back. 
The cavities upon the right side of the 
heart are called, respectively, the right auri- 
cle and right ventricle and those upon the 
left side, the left auricle and left ventricle. 
The cavities of the left side of the heart 
are respectively smaller than those of the 
right, but their walls are stronger. 
The left ventricle has the strongest walls 
for by its powerful action the blood is forced 
to all parts of the body. 
The movements of the blood are best un- 
derstood by following it from point to point 
in its circuit. . 

The venous or impure blood collected by 
the smaller veins from the various parts of 
the body, is poured into two great veins 
which open into the right auricle. 

When the auricle is dilated and filled to 
its normal limit, its walls contract and ex- 
pel the blood through the right ventricular 
opening into the right ventricle. 

The ventricle thus dilated and filled, con- 
tracts, and expels its contents through the 
pulmonary artery into the lungs, w ere the 
blood is thoroughly distributed by numerous 
“capillary” or hair-like blood-vessels among 
the air cells and is purified by exchanging 
its waste products for the oxygen of the air. 
From the lungs it is carried as pure blood 
by four veins, known as the pulmonary 
veins into the left auricle. 

When this auricle is filled to its normal 
capacity, the blood is forced through the 
left ventricular opening into the left \en- 
tricle. This ventricle when dilated and 
filled, contracts and sends the blood into the 
aorta, the largest artery in the body and 
through its dividing and _ subdividing 
branches to the capillaries for the nourish- 
ment of the tissues. 

Having supplied the tissues with much of 
its life-giving principles, and acquired the 
results of decay and worn out elements of the 
tissues, the blood requires to be re-purified, 
and commences at the sources of the venous 





opening from side to side. 


Passing through thee nlarging veins it | 
finally reaches the right auricle. 


The alternate contractions and relaxations 


to roll and elongate, pushing its apex against 
the chest wall causing the pulse. 

The pulsations of the heart are involun- 
tary so any influences that operate upon the 
nervous system operate also upon the heart. 


During middle life the number of beats 
varies from 70 to 80 being about 10 more in 
women than men, and in old age is about 60. | 

The normal frequency of the heart’saction 
varies with the temperament, family ten- 
dency and the individual’s mode of living. 

The arteries are a series of cylindrical, 
firm but elastic canals) which commence 
with the aorta and by divisions and subdi- 
visions convey the blood to all parts of the 
body. 

The larger arteries are composed of three 
coats ; first, a smooth, delicate, and slightly 
elastic inner wall, similar to, and continuous 
with the endocardium, and the lining of the 
veins and the capillaries ; next a middle coat - 
composed of elastic and muscular tissue ; and 
lastly a strong outer coat, composed of 
fibrous and elastic tissue with some muscular 
fibres. 

As the arteries become smaller the ex- 
ternal coat disappeass. In the capillaries 
the middle coat also disappears and the thin, 
delicate wall that remains is well adapted 
for the transudation of gases and fluids. 

The smoothness of the arteries preverts 
friction. 

The elasticity of the arteries permits them 


to yield without danger of bursting as the 
blood is thrown into them with each stroke 
of the beart and also enables them to accom- 
modate themselves to the various movements 
of the body. 


The pullations of the aorta and its 


branches constitute the pulse or wave in the 
arteries. 


The capi laries permeate the entire struc- 


ture of the human body and are the con- 
necting link between the arteries and veins. 


The capillary circulation furnishes 


directly or indirectly the materials for the 
growth and renovation of the entire body. 


The nutritious ingredients of the blood 


transude the walls of the capillaries and 
are appropriated by the tissues. 
glandular organs they supply the substance 
requisite for secretion; in the villi of the 
intestine they take up the elements of the 
digested food ; in the lungs they absorb ox- 
ygen and exhale carbonic acid ; in the kid- 


In the 








system its return to the lungs. 


neys they discharge the products of worn out 


of the auricles and ventricles cause the heart | 
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and destructive matter collected from other|This is the lymph, a liquid closely resemb- 

parts of the body. ling the plasma of the blood and containing 

kations Capillary circulation is usually studied in|white globules of blood called lymph glob- 
heart @ tissue which is transparent as a frog’s foot, | ules. 

gainst @ or a bat’s wing. The lymph represents some of the ingre- 
After the blood has parted with nutriment|dients of the blood which have traversed the 

to the tissues, and absorbed waste products| walls of the blood-vessels and some of the 





Use of Will and Would, and Shall and 
Should. 





eins it 





If it is remembered that originally shall 
meant to owe, to be obliged— and will meant 
to determine, what follows will be easily un- 
stood. 








volun- 
on * from them, it passes on from the capillaries| products of disintegration, which, after reno-| 1. When the will of the subject controls 
heart. into larger channels called veinlets, and then| vation in the lymphatic system, enter the the action, use will or would. 

beats [q into larger ones known as veins. blood and are again serviceable in the econ-| 2- When external influences control the 
we in Veins like arteries are composed of three| omy. subject, use, shall or should. 
ut 60, coats but they contain a smaller quantity of} The thin delicate vessels in which the] 3. To express mere futurity, the following 
lation muscular and elastic fibres, and a larger pro-| lymph moves are the lymphatics. is the proper form : 

Sons portion of firm connective tissue. These vessels begin as networks, or as I shall speak, We shall speak, 
ving. They are provided with valves so arranged |tubes with free blind extremities, in the in- Thou wilt speak, or You will speak, 
sia) that by closing the backward flow of the/terspaces of the connective tissue, or of the You will speak, They will speak, 
liane blood is prevented. capillary blood-vessels. They are most He, She, It will speak. 
ibdi- If an obstruction occurs in a vein, the/abundant in organs well supplied with FORMS. — . 
ithe blood can take another course as the veins! blood-vessels. 1. I will speak—a promise or determina- 

communicate with one another. The lymphatic capillaries, after leaving |tion is here expressed, the will of the subject 
om The flow of blood through the veins is|the various tissues, converge, the tubes be-| controls the action. 
htly more rapid than through the capillaries but|coming larger as they approach the heart. 2. You shall speak, He shall speak—a 
Sie slower than the arterial current. In the course of the lymphatics every-| promise is here made that others speak, or a 
the Blood seems to be merely a homogeneous|where in the body are numerous glands determination is expressed that the action 
nae. red, scarlet, or dark-blue liquid, according| called lymphatic glands, whose function is|of speaking will be forced upon these persons 
hind as it is drawn from the capillaries, arteries,)supposed to be a renovating one and in|—the actors are here under external influ- 
of or veins. them the lymph globules are believed to| ences. 
7 It has a salty taste and a small quantity | originate. 3. Shall I speak—the speaker places him- 
will stain a large amount of water. Intimately connected with the circulation | self under the will of another, which is ex- 
Under the microscope, it consists of two|of blood and the conveyance of lymph are|ternal influence. 
= portions, the plasma and the globules. the operations of secretion, transudation, 4. WillI go? is absurd, as the speaker 
* The plasma is an alkaline, transparent,|and absorption, which forms a large part of| here asks himself what his own will is. 

‘ q and nearly colorless fluid in which the|the process of nutrition. 5. The principles that apply to shall and 
| globules, corpuscles, cells or disks swim. The natural constitution of the parts.| will, apply also to should and would. Should 
7" Blood globules are of two kinds, the red|though constantly changing, is maintained | and would express futurity as to past time. 

and the white. in its normal condition, through the move-| In the following sentences, tell whether 
The red are the smaller and much more|ment and renovation of the circulating|the wi? of the speaker controls the action, 

‘a numerous there being 300 to every white] fluids. whether the subject is wnder external in- 
“a corpuscle. fluences, or whether mere futurity is indicated. 
“ They are so numerous that in the thinest| To-day ts the time to get those new subscrib-| 1. Shall you be in time for the train? 
4 film of blood, they touch or even overlap] ers—One new name with fee in full (50c.) and|2. The mind wi banquet, though the 

' postage (roc.) entitles you to a copy of Page's body pine. 3. A man who will not mind 


each other. 


There are about five million red corpuscles} 7yeory, cloth bound. 


in a small drop of blood. 

In form the corpuscles are circular, with 
flattened. sides and arrange themselves in 
rows, side by side like rolls of coins. 

They are of nearly a fluid consistency and 
very elastic and are easily bent or distorted, 
to enable them to pass through the smallest 
blood vessels. 

The white globules are supposed to change 
into red ones. They are larger and have a 
spherical form. 

Blood exposed to the atmosphere coagu- 
lates or clots spontaneously. This property 
is our safeguard against bleeding to death. 

The entire quantity of blood of an indi- 





I believe that no one is fit to teach in the 
schools who has not the soundness of charac- 
ter and cultivation of mind to be worthy of 
admission to the best of American homes ; 
that the teaching service is not competent 
unless it possesses scholarship broader than 
the grade or branches in which it is engaged 
and beyond this is specially trained and pre- 
pared, and, over and above this, is in touch 
and hearty svmpathy with the highest pur- 
poses and aspirations of the American peo- 
ple; and that even then it ceases to be 
competent when it ceases to be studious and 


fails to know and take advantage of the 
world’s best thought and latest experience in 


his own business should not be trusted with 
the king’s. 4. Reflection is the art that 
every man should be master of. 5. To trace 
the origin of dancing would bea difficult task. 
6. I will give you all possible help. 7. By 
observing rules, all men wow'd avoid errors 
and distress of mind. 8. Method will teach 
you to win time. 9. If I desire to be safe, I 
will be careful to do whatis right. 10. Who- 
ever will thrive must ask his wife’s permis- 
sion. 11. The man who has lost all wi? go 
wherever vou wish. 12. Some relaxation 
should be given tothe mind. 13. Shad I at- 
tend thedoor? 14. A gentleman’s recreation 
shail always be manly, moderate, reasonable 
and lawful. 15. Whoever wi /have the per- 
fection of pleasure wi// be moderate in the 
use of it. 16. We wi’ store in youth what 
will be useful in pge. 17. Where nature be- 
stows genius, education wi’/ give accomplish- 


vidual is about ten per cent. of his weight. 


In addition to the blood there is another 
fluid widely distributed throughout the body. schools.—A. S. Draper. 


connection with the administration of the}ments. 18. Men shad/ study dress and quiet 
repose of manner.—American Jr. Education. 
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(Continued from page 11.) 

6. After taking a warm or hot bath, a person should 
be careful not to expose himself to cold. Explain. 

7. (a) Upon what membrane is the olfactory nerve 
distributed? (b) What coat of the eye is but an ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve ? 

8. Why does exercise raise the temperature of the 
body ? 

9. Mention three fluids that are mingled with the 
chyme to convert it into chyle. 

10. Why do surgeons, when called upon to perform 
dangerous operations, often inquire whether the sub- 
ject is addicted to the’use of alcoholic beverages ? 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. What parts of North America were explored by 
(a) Sebastian Cabot ; (b) Ponce de Leon ; (c)Cartier? 

2. Mention some of the modes of punishment for 
violation of the law, in Colonial times, not used at the 
present time. 

3. In what state or section of the country did (a) the 
Pequod and (b) the Seminole war occur? 

4. (a) Who commanded the American forces at the 
siege of Yorktown; (b) what fleet assisted in the 
siege ? 

5. Texas was the last slave state admitted to the 
union (1845). Name two other slave states admitted 
to the union since 1800. 

6. (a) Of what party was John C. Fremont the pres- 
idential candidate in 1856? (b) Mention some previous 
public service of Fremont. 

7. By what three routes did emigrants from Atlantic 
coast reach California in the ’fifties ? 

8. In 1854 the ‘‘Ostend Manifesto” declared that the 
possession of Cuba was a necessity for the United 
States. Why did the southern states particularly de- 
sire the acquisition of Cuba at that time? 

9. No one was killed on either side during the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumpter in 1861. For what reason, 
then, was the engagement considered important ? 

10. {a) What territory has the United States acquired 
since the civil war? Of what nation and (c) by what 
means was that territory obtained ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Mention the necessary qualifications and the mode 
of election of a member of the United States Senate. 

2. The Constitution states that bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. Give reason for this provision. 

3. State three ways in which a bill may become a 
law after it has once passed a majority of both houses. 

4.’ Mention five powers that the Constitution gives 
to Congress. 

5. Mention three powers denied tothe United States 
by the Constitution. 

6. Mention two things that the Constitution guar- 
antees to every state. 

7. What is appellate jurisdiction ? 

8. Mention two duties of the treasurer of a county. 

9. Mention four duties of a school trustee. 

10. What are two chief functions of government ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. State an objection to giving extra school work as 
a punishment for misconduct. 
2. State an objection to the practice of allowing pu- 
pils of the same grade to study together. 
(Continued on page 27.) 








Have you failed in an examination? Ifsoandyou 
wish to make sure of. passing it next time take the 
Normal Mail Course of the American Correspondence 
Normal, 








An expenditure of less than 5c a day > gr for 13 
weeks) will give you all the privileges of a complete 
course of mail instruction, in the American Corres- 
pondence Normal, Why grope your way in the dark 
when you can get such excellent advantages at so small 
reapondence Normal testify t0 the merits and. perfec 

y to the merits and perfec- 
tion of the system. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 





As Applied to the Child. 





C. STANLEY HOUK, MORRIS CITY, ILL. 





What we teach is of less importance than 
our manner of teaching ; so that the meager 
amount of knowledge imparted may be com- 
pensated for, in part, by the methods em- 
ployed in imparting it. No knowledge can 
be assimilated by the mind, without pre- 
paration, without the teacher’s seeking to 
know under what form the instruction should 
be given and by what favorable avenue the 
intelligence of the child is open to his les- 


sons. 
When the child enters school for the first 


time, it is with many pictures of what school 
is and what part it is to act. Most children 
enter with much timidness. This the teach- 
er should meet with a cordial greeting and a 
few well chosen words, spoken in a manner 
that will make the child have confidence in 
the teacher. 

This child is a new study—a psychological 
one—and one that will pay you well. If 
not acquainted with its home and parents, 
visit them at the earliest opportunity. This 
will be the introductory chapter of your 
new study. Read it well and it will help 
you in the future, to solve many perplexing 
questions and help to bind scholar and teach- 
er closer in the great work that lies before 
them. 

In the first lesson make it a pleasant talk 
about the things they like. Ask about their 
pets and the games they like best. Tell 
them about some of the pleasant incidents 
of your school life. It will interest and 
please them. It will make them feel that 
vou are interested in them. In this way 
you find the foundation rock on which you 
are to start the building ofa life of useful- 
ness. In this way you seek the attention of 
the child which is the foundation of all 
learning. Here begins your study of 
psychology. 

The word attention is derived from ad, to, 
tendo, I stretch. The mind at-tends; it is 
stretched out towards something. When we 
wish to see anything distinctly we turn our 
eyes directly upon it, while all the surround- 
ing images become blurred. So in attend- 
ing we turn the mental activity directly to 
the object and allow all else to bacome dim. 
As steam is confined that it may accomplish 
a great work, so the mind brings all its con- 
sciousness to bear upon some selected point 
which stands out with unusual distinctness. 
Mind, as attention concentrates its efforts. 





As the burning glass concentrates all the 


é 
rays of the sun upon a single point, so the 
mind concentrates its powers upon the mat- 
ter at hand. This form of attention was ob- 
tained when the teacher caused the child to 
turn its mind towards him. 

Mind, as attention, prolongs its efforts, 
You can not learn the lesson instantly. You 
drive out other thoughts; prolong your ef. 
forts. Only those that study hard and long 
can learn. As the drill will not penetrate 
the secrets of science unless held long and 
vigorously to the work. Agassiz considered 
the development of attention as paramount 
in educaticn ; let us so consider it. 

But while the teacher strives to develop 
pure acts of attention on the part of the child, 
he should not forget that no matter how 
strong the motive which prompts the interest, 
or how delighted at first the mental act, ex- 
haustion sets in with children very quickly. 

Habits of attention are acquired with ex- 
ceeding slowness. Don’t be impatient be- 
cause the child can not attend as you. The 
moment the brain of the child becomes ex- 
hausted, no matter how beautiful the object 
studied may be in itself, the result is disgust 
with the subject. The teacher should watch 
the child, wtch his attitude of attention. Is 
the light of pleasure in his eyes? What 
motive controls him? If it is interest there 
is no danger, but just before the feeling of 
pleasure may cease the action should be 
stopped. 

The second lesson should be a continuation 
of the first, but instead of talking about 
many subjects, select one and make this the 
nucleus of the lesson. Have before them 
the picture of some familiar object ; as,a dog. 
Ask them what it is and by various means 
show them that it is the picture of a dog 
and not a real dog. In divers ways seek 
the attention of the child, at least in some 
point of the object at hand. 

The sensuous elements presented in a plant 
are the same to every individual ; ‘but one 
person may select with reference to food, 
another, to classification, still another, to 
aesthetic factors. Each person may, by con- 
centration end prolonged effort reach the end 
the mind has in view and yet not see the end 
which the other two had in view. Many 
censations never enter into our knowledge 
because the mind selects only those elements 
which can be interpreted as pointing to some- 
thing beyond ourselves. Hence, the import- 
ance of using various means to interest the 
child. ' 

Sometimes after the first lessons, the inter- 
est wanes, flickers, and goes out. The meth- 
od, and not the subject was wrong ; it was a 
futile attempt to force the child beyond the 
possibilities of his mental power. Be care- 
ful, considerate, and guide the child along 
the road of pleasure, and every step will 
bring new light and new love, arouse curios- 
ity, and develop the attention into complete 
purposed attention. 








An agent is wanted in every town and at 
every Institute, for the Instructor. Liber- 
al commission or premiums, We want te 





double our list this year. Will yeu not 
help? 
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” Current Biography. 


On this page each month will be found biographical 
sketches of noted men, This month we devote the 
space to brief sketches of the lives of the late United 
States Minister to Germany, Clara Barton and British 
premiers of Cape Colony, Africa. 








—— 








THEODORE C. RUNYON. 


Theodore C. Runyon late United States 
Minister to Germany, was born in New 
Jersey in 1822. His education consisted of 
the common. school course and a college 
course at Yale, the latter from which he 
graduated. He then commenced the study 
of law, and continued the practice of same 
until the Civil War broke out, when Mr. 
Runyon entered the service of his country. 
His services asa soldier were so valuable 
that he was promoted to the position of 
general before the close of the struggle. 

Mr. Runyon was a presidential elector in 
1860: and was candidate for governor in 1865. 
He was however defeated by the Republi- 
can candidate, Mr. Ward, Mr. Runyon’s 
opponent, was the last Republican governor 
New Jersey has had until the present Gov- 
ernor Griggs. . 

‘ Mr. Runyon. was appointed minister to 
Germany by President: Cleveland in 1893. 
Previous to this date he had been retired 
from political prominence several years. He 
was so proud of his connection with the 
United States army that when he entered the 
German court as minister he wore his uni- 
form. This was criticised but he maintain- 
ed that he had a right to the garb ofa _ gen- 
eral... He was well received by the German 
government and has managed the affairs of 
state satisfactorily to both countries. Previ- 
ous to his death on January 27th, of heart 
failure, he had been suffering from ill health 
for some time, but had kept up the duties in- 


-MISS CLARA BARTON. 
Miss Clara Barton, President of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society sailed from New York 
January 22nd for Armenia, where she and 
her party will distribute supplies and render 
assistance to the unfortunate Armenians. 
The mission of the Red Cross Society is to 
render hospital aid and assistance wherever 
needed, regardless of the class or nationality 
of those assisted. As president of this 
society, Miss Barton has become famous in 
all lands. She was born in Oxford, Mass., 
in 1838, and for some years was a teacher in 
the public schools. In 1861 she was in the 
Patent Office at Washington, and there be- 
came acquainted with the need of the work 
in which:she has since been engaged. With 
a band of trained nurses Miss Barton was 
present. on many battlefields of the Civil 
War, and did inestimable service, saving 
many lives, and administering to the sick 
and wounded. 
After the Civil war, Miss Barton went to 
Europe for her health, and was there when 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out. She 
offered her services, and at the various 
scenes of the conflict, including Paris and 
Mentz, she rendered noble work in comfort- 
ing the dying and relieving the wounded. 
Her work was appreciated to such an extent 
that, in addition to other honors bestowed 
upon her, the Emperor of Germany present- 
ed her with the Order of the Iron Cross. 
Miss Barton has since rendered aid in our 
own country at the Ohio floods, the Charles- 
ton earthquake, the Michigan fires, and the 
Johnstown flood. 

The Turkish Legation at Washington an- 
nounced on January 13th, that the Red 
Cross or any other foreign society would not 
be allowed to visit Armenia for the purpose 
of aiding the Armenians, but the Turkish 
Government has since decided to make an 
exception in the case of Miss Barton, al- 
though the Red Cross Society itself will not 
figure in the work.—The Educator. 





CECIL RHODES. 

Cecil Rhodes, who has been premier of 
Cape Colony, Africa since 1890, recently re- 
signed his position. His resignation was 
brought about by his connection with the 
recent invasion of the Transvaal by Dr. Jame- 
son, the English governor of Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland, two English possessions 
in the southern part of Africa. 
Since Mr. Rhodes has been premier of 
Cape Colony he has overcome the native 
tribes of Matabeleland and Meshonaland and 
added the rich mineral wealth of these states 





it is said, to include all of the African land 
as far north as the source of the River Nile 
and Upper Guinea into one large South 
African Republic. In order to do this he 
grasped every opportunity to invade the ter- 
ritory belonging to the native tribes and 
make ita part of the British possessions. 
Heretofore all of these invasions have met 
with the approval of Great Britain and have 
increased the power ofthe premier. The 
unpopularity of the present Jameson invasion 
was so decided, both in Great Britain and 
abroad, that Mr. Rhodes was obliged to re- 
sign. He declares that his career in the 
political field of South Africa has only be- 
gun and says that he intends to get control 
of the mining interests of South Africa so as 
to shut out all other countries and compel 
the natives to come to terms. 

Mr. Rhodes was born in England in 1853. 
He went to Africa in the early days of the 
mining excitement and has made an im- 
mense fortune by his speculation. He 
gradually worked into the political field un- 
til he held a position next to that of the 
governor-general. Sir Hercules Robinson 
is the present governor of Cape Colony. 





SIR J. GORDON SPRIGGS. 

Sir. J. Gordon Spriggs, who succeeds Cecil 
Rhodes as premier of Cape Colony, Africa, 
went to Africa in 1858. He has been a 
member of the Cape Colony legislature, also 
treasurer and premier from 1878 to 1881. 
He has held the office of treasurer since Mr. 








cumbent upon him as minister. 


to the British possessions. His dream was, 


Rhodes has been premier. 
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In Armenia. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








The gray of the skyline grew golden, and lo! it was 


morn ; 

And the dread in their hearts bacame fear as the day- 
light was born, 

For far were the caves of the mountains, their haven 
so far, 

And refuge there was not anigh them, nor shelter, nor 
bar, 

Should the wolf-dogs of Islam discover their pitiful 
plight, 

And swoop on them frenzied and fierce like the hawk 
from the he‘ght. 

And now, as they rode, from the distance there leaped 
into view 

A horseman who turned in his saddle as forward he 
flew. 

Before them an instant he halted, his face was like 
death : 

“The Kurds /’ was his terror-hoarse cry ;—he was gone 
in a breath. 

And out of the south rose a dust cloud that burdened 
the air, 

While up to the sky of the morning there quavered a 
prayer. 

Then sudden the cloud seemed to sunder, and forth 
from it fell 


A legion of merciless riders who surged with a yell, 

And a glitter of scimitars swirling aloft in the sun ; 

Then silence, and noontide, and silence till daylight 
was done 

And gathered the ghouls of the darkness and desert in 
famished array. 

The stars saw, and shuddered and faded. . . 
it was day. 


Again 








Timely Health Notes. 





BY ELMER E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





In the following notes, I will endeavor to be 
brief and at the same time aim to: be full 
enough to accomplish the end in view. The 
teacher has far more to teach than simply 
book knowledge. The teacher should look 
carefully after the health of each child under 
his care. Many of the parents themselves 
are negligent in this matter, but the teacher 
should never be. In the small space at our 
command, we can only briefly touch upon 
the multitude of things, from a health view 
point, that demands our close attention. 

Our school-houses as a whole are but poor- 
ly ventilated, and in most cases, they cannot 
be very we'l ventilated. I really believe 
that many pupils would have more of a lik- 
ing for school, if the room were better venti- 
lated. In poorly ventilated rooms, the chil- 
dren are living in an atmosphere of rank poi- 
son; not only is the room filled, but such 
poisonous effluvia, is breathed and_ re- 
breathed sticks to the walls and furniture, 
is found in the drinking cup, and fills 
the meshes of the pupil’s clothing. As such, 
it soon creates a hot-bed in which the living 
germs of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and all 
other contagious diseases, live and develop. 
Each child should have his own drinking 


ing cups, but one in which we can cite atypi- 


The water should be running water, and if 
that cannot be secured, better that the chil- 
dren go without water all day, than to all 
drink from a pail in which water is kept 
standing. 

On Monday, Jan. 20, 1896, a severe form 
of diphtheria broke outin the public school of 
West Orange, N. J. Several deaths occurred 
in a very few days. 

The trouble with diphtheria in this school 
began last November. 

At that time there were several severe 
cases and consequently the school was closed. 
The school was partially fumigated, but no 
attempt was made to entirely disinfect the 
place. 

During the period that the school was 
closed, no new cases developed. A few days 
after reopening the school, the disease broke 
out again more severe than at first. Certain- 
ly, investigation at once began. Dr. J. T. 
Morehouse, an eminent physician, visited the 
school-house and took cultures from the slates, 
books, and drinking cups, with the purpose 
of detecting diphtheria germs, if any existed. 

The cultures were taken to the Orange Me- 
morial Hospital. The cultures from the out- 
side of the cups were found to contain diph- 
theria germs; also cultures from slates were 
reported as suspicious. Cultures sent to Prof. 
Loomis of N. Y. city were found to contain 
same kind of germs. This is not a theoreti- 
cal argument in favor of individual drink- 


cal case in support of such provision. 

The body should never be neglected to 
favor the mind. They both should receive 
due attention. 

Our tax-payers will, as a rule, provide bet- 
ter means of ventilation for their cows and 
horses than for the children of our public 
schools. But fresh air is free for all and the 
supply inexhaustible, and every teacher 
should strive to supply the same, “without 
money and without price.” Better have the 
atmosphere a little cool than a filthy, poison- 
ous atmosphere. 

The lungs must have fresh oxygen, or 
they will be poisoned and injured thereby. At 
recess and noons, throw open the windows 
and have all pupils pass from the rooms 
to the school yard and there recreate until 
school-time. 

The air of the room will thus become 
purified. Do not allow pupils to be out in 
the open air on cool days without heads and 
shoulders being covered. Never allow pupils 
to sit in draughts, or sit with damp clothing 
on, or with damp or wet feet. 


Insist on cleanliness at all times. ‘Olean- 


History of the St. Paul. 





The recent grounding of the St. Paul at 
Long Branch makes the history and descrip- 
tion of this big ship of interest at this time 
and as the cost, magnitude, speed,power, etc. 
of these great ships is not generally recog- 
nized it might prove valuable to take the 
“St. Paul” as the topic for a general exercise 
some afternoon. 

The St. Paul is one of the two new ships 

laid down by the Cramps of Philadelphia for 
the American line after the passage of the 
mail subsidy act by congress and the ad- 
mission of the City of Paris and the City of 
New York to American registry as the 
Paris and New York. The St. Louis, sis- 
ter ship of the St. Paul, came out first, and 
made her maiden run to Southampton last 
June. The St. Paul was put on the line 
in October last. Both ships have demon- 
strated that they have great speed in them, 
and as soon as they have thoroughly 
“found themselves,” they will no doubt 
take the Southampton records. On her 
last voyage to this port the St. Louis came 
within an hour and a half of the record. 
The engines of the two ships are the finest 
ever put into liners. They are lighter than 
those of the New York and Paris, but they 
develop from 4,500 to 5,000 more horse 
power, with a smaller coal consumption 
than the English engines of the older ships. 
They \are quadruple expansion, with six 
cylinders set tandem, the two high pressure 
over the two low pressure, and a first and 
second intermediate. The ships are 554 feet 
long and 63 feet in breadth and are fitted 
with everything that ingenuity can devise 
for the comfort of the passengers. Each is 
designed to carry 320 first cabin, 220 second 
cabin and 900 s:eerage passengers. Witha 
crew of 400, each ship takes on a busy trip 
about 1,800 persons across the ocean. 
_ The St. Paul has not been a particularly 
lucky ship, but she can hardly be said to 
have had a chance yet. The first time they 
tried to launch her she didn’t leave the ways. 
On her first voyage she broke an air pump 
and was delayed several hours. Just as she 
was preparing to sail from New York on the 
morning of December 18th the starboard 
steam main blew up. Five men were killed 
outright, and four others injured so badly 
that they died that day. This is the end of 
her first round trip since that accident. 





To day is the time to get those new sub- 
scribers—One new namé with fee in full (50c) 
and postage (10c) entitles you to a copy of 








cup and allow no one to use it but himself. 


liness is next to Godliness.’’ 
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School=-Room .. . 
~~ Helps. 








The following miscellaneous exercises will be 
found especially interesting. to the pupils if used 
once or twice each week instead of the regular text-book 
work, Similar exercises to these upon different subjects 
will be found in the Instructor each month, and we would 
suggest that you set apart a portion of at least one day 
each week in their use. 








I. A LESSON ON FOOD. 


1. What is food ? 

2. What is the necessity of food ? 

3. What elements should food contain, in 
order to build up all the organs ? 

4. What is the object of cooking food ? 

5- Could you live on one kind of food, 
alone? Give reasons for answer. 

6. What can you say of the necessity of 
thoroughly masticating your food ? 

7. What element is mixed with the food in 
the stomach ? In the intestines ? 

8. What is the model food, or that which 
will sustain life longer than any other ? 

g. What about our teeth, would indicate 
that we were designed to live ona variety of 
food? 

1o. About how much food is required by an 
adult, daily ? 


II. A LESSON ON THE BLOOD. 


1. What is the blood? 

2. What gives it color ? 

3. In what part of the body may it be 
found ? 

4. By what is it driven to the different parts 
of the body ? 

5. For what purpose is 
lungs ? 

6. What is its color when it enters the lungs ? 
When it leaves them ? 

7. What does it give up in the lungs? 
What does it receive in exchange ? 

8. What does the blood distribute as it 
circulates through the body? What does it 
gather up? 

g. What are the tubes called, which convey 
the blood from the heart to the extremities of 
the body ? What are those called which bring 
it back? 

10. What are the 
called ? 

11. Who discovered the circulation of the 
blood ? 

12. How could you stop the blood flowing 
from a wound ? 

13. How could you tell whether it came from 
a vein or an artery ? 

14. Why is it necessary to know this before 


it sent to the 


smallest blood-vessels 


III. ALCOHOL. 


1. What is alcohol ? 

2. In what liquors is it found? 

3. Is alcohol a food, in any sense ? 

4. Mention some of the substances from 
which alcohol is produced ? 

5. What element in beer produces intoxi- 
cation ? 

6. Why does it take more beer than whis- 
key to intoxicate a person ? 

7. What is the effect of alcohol on the brain? 
On the blood? On the nerves? On the 
blood vessels? On the muscles? On the 
country ? 

8. Give ten reasons why it should be neith- 
er manufactured nor sold. 


IV. 


‘ 1. Into how many parts is the ear di- 
vided? Name them. Describe them. 
2. Which division gathers the sound ? 
3. What membrane is between the first and 
What is the office of that 


THE EAR. 


second division ? 
membrane? 

4. Where are the hammer, anvil ana stir- 
rup bones? 

5. What can you say of the size and per- 
fection of these bones? What is their of- 
fice ? 

6. Give aset of rules for thecare of the 
ear. 

7. Describe fully the process of hearing. 
8. What produces sound ? 

g. Which could you better do without, the 
ear or the eye? 

10. What part of the ear finally conveys the 
sound direct to the nerves ? 


V. ORGANS OF SMELL AND TASTE, 


1. What is the office of the nose ? 
2. Describe the process of smelling. 
- 3. Needasubstance comeincontact with the 
nose to be smelled ? 
4. In what sense is the nose a respiratory 
organ ? 
5. Why is it betterto breathe through the 
nose than through the mouth ? 
6. What is the value of 
smell ? 
7. What are the organs of taste ? 
8: What substances only can be tasted ? 
g. What effect have condiments on our 
taste ? 
10. What parts of the tongue are 
sensitive to sour substances ? 


the sense of 


most 


VI. THE TELEGRAPH. 

1. Describe a telegraph line. 
2. What element serves as an agent, for the 
transmission of information by ‘telegraph ? 
3. Who invented the telegraph ? In what 
year ? 


5. What can you say of the rapidity with 
which messages are transmitted ? 

6. Adispatch can be sent from New York 
to San Francisco in over 3 hours less than no 
time. Explain this. 

7. Who was the projector of the Oceanic 
Telegraphic System ? 

8. In what year was the first attempt to lay 
the Atlantic Cable made ? 

9. How many attempts were finally made ? 
Give history of the laying of the Atlantic 
Cable, from time of the first attempt, until it 
was successfully completed. 

10. What is the least charge that is made for 
sending a telegraph dispatch ? 

11. How is the cost of sending a dispatch 
computed ? 

12. Upon what does the cost per word de- 
pend ? 

13. Write a message notifying a distant 
relative of the loss of your house by fire. 

14. Arethe address and signature counted, 
in computing the cost of sending a mes- 
sage? 


VII. TEN QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ANSWERED. 


1. What popular author is known as Pan- 
sy ? Mrs. Isabelig Alden. 
2. What writer made Tarrytown, N. Y., 
famous as his residence? Washington Irv- 
ing. 
3. Name three clergymen who have been 
successful as novelists? £. P. Roe, Edward 
Eggleston and Edward Everett Hale. 
4. What poet was noted for his intempera- 
ate habits? Zdgar Allen Poe. 
5. Name several noted writers who never 
married. Alice and Phebe Cary, Fritz Greene 
Hallock, Washington Irving, and John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

6. What famous poet was a native of Maine? 
Long fellow. 
7. Name an author famous for a single 
poem? John Howard Payne for “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

8. Who wrote Elsie Venor? Dr. 
Wendall Holmes. 

9. Who wrote Ben. Hur ? 
lace. 

1o. What southern novelist resides now at 
Northampton, Mass? George W. Cable. 


Oliver 


Gen Lew Wal- 





If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers to the Instructor 





at 50 cents each. 





Every reader ofthe Instructor, who is 
interested in self-improvement should 
take the Normal Mail Course of the 
American Correspondence Normal. $3.25 
gives you all the privileges of a thirteen 
weeks’ course. 











properly attempting to stop the flow ? 


4. Where was the first line constructed ? 
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Exercise No. 3. 





EUROPE. 











Exercise No. 1. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS, 


What are the Everglades ? 
How is rice cultivated? 
What can you say of its value asa food? 
Describe a cotton plantation. 
Describe a sugar plantation. 
What state produces the most tobacco? 
Was tobacco ever used for money ? 
What forest trees are found in the Southern 
States ? 
What can you say cf the products of the pine 
of North and South Carolina? 
What important seaports in the south? 
What are the principal exports trom them ? 
What can you say of the climate of the Gulf 
States ? 
How do you account for the fact that places 
in the same latitude have greatly varying 
climate? 
What animals abound in South America? 
. What are crocodiles? : 
Where are lions found? 
Where are elephants found ? 
What animals are used as beasts of burden 
for crossing the great deserts? For what are 
these animals remarkable? 
In what parts of the United Statesare horses 
found running wild in large droves? 
What are buffalos and where are they found? 
What great animal inhabits the streams of 
South America and Africa? 
Which is the largest known bird? 
What great bird is the most familiar to the 
people of America, though not very plentiful ? 
** 


Exercise No. 2. 





ASIA, 


What extensive country in northern Asia, is 
What is 
the most populous country of the globe? 

What one country borders on the Mediter- 
ranean, Red and Black seas, the Persian gulf 
and the Gulf of Aden? 

What countries border.on the Arabian sea? 
On the Bay of Bengal? On the Pacific ocean? 

Give and locate the capital of each country ? 
The same of the metropolis of each ? 

Describe the mountains and rivers of each 
country. 

Write in acolumn all the countries. 


subject to the Russian government? 


After 


Write a list of the countries of Europe. 


Bound France. 
its metropolis. 
rivers. 

Bound Italy. Name and locate its capital. 
Name and locate its metropolis. Describe its 
mountains and rivers. 

Bound Spain. Locate its capital. Locate 
its metropolis. Locate its principal seaport. 
Give its chief products. Describe its rivers 
and mountains. : 

Tell all that you can of Switzerland. 
Bound Germany. Locate its principal cities, 
rivers and mountains. 


Give its capital. 
Describe its mountains and 


Bound Russia. Describe its principal rivers 
Locate its principal cities, 
specifying the capital. 
Tell what you can of Norway, Sweden and 
Portugal. 


and mountains. 


x * 
* 


Exercise No. 4. 





PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mention fifteen important agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Mention ten important mineral products. 
Mention as many manufactured products as 
possible. 
Where in the United States is the greatest 
corn producing section? 

In what part is the most wheat produced? 
The most tobacco? The most rice? The 
most cane sugar? The most maple sugar? 
The most cotton? The most butter and 
cheese? The most wool? The most cattle? 
The greatest amount of potatoes? 

In what part are beets extensively produced 
for the manufacture of sugar ? 

Mention ten kinds of fruit successfully culti- 
vated in the United States. 

Mention two sections where grapes are 
abundantly produced. 

Mention two sections where oranges are suc- 
cessfully produced. 

In what state are the most peaches grown? 
Mention several great coal fields. 

Locate several sections where iron is mined. 
If copper is mined in this country, state 
where ? 


In what parts is tin mined? Lead? 


Where are the great lumber sections ? 
Where is silver most abundantly found? 
Gold? 





each its chief products. 


Which is the largest in area? In popu- 
lation ? 

Which is the smallest in area? In popula- 
tion ? 


Locate 





Exercise No. 5. 





CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 





What isa city? 
city ? 

In what part of the United States are the 
most cities ? 

What is a metropolis? 

A capital city ? 

What city is the metropolis of the United 


How is a village made a 


States? What city is the capital? Locate 
each. 

Name the capital of each state. 

Locate the capital of each state. 

How many capital cities in the United 


States? 

Mention and locate all the cities in your 
state. 
Mention four important cities on the Missis- 
sippi. 

Locate three important cities on the Ohio 
river. 

Mention and locate ten important cities on 
the Great Lakes. 

Mention and locate three cities in California. 


What prosperous city at the eastern end of 
Lake Erie ? 


What great “Lake city” was destroyed by 
fire in 1871? 

Mention ten cities in New England, which 
are not capital cities. 

Mention ten cities in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, locating each. 


Give the six largest American cities, in the 


order of their size. 
* * 
* 


Exercise No, 6. 





ZONES. 


What isa zone? 

How many are there? 

What zone surrounds the north pole? How 
many degrees wide is it, measuring from its 
border to the pole? 

The torrid zone extends over how many 
degrees north and south of the equator ? 

What zone bounds the torrid zone on the 
north? On the south? 

How wide is each of these zones? 
What zone surrounds the south pole? 
many degrees in width is it? 

What can you say of the climate of the most 
northern zone? Of the most southern ? 

What can you say of the climate of the torrid 
zone? Of the zone next north of the torrid? 
Of zone the next south of the torrid ? 

Bound all the zones, both by adjacent zones 


How 





Where are the great oil fields? 


nd by circles. 
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Supplementary. . 
~~ Reading. 


Rose From the Ranks. 














Mr. Chauncey M. Depew lately visited the 
Mechanical Department of Cornell University. 
He found at the head of it Professor Morris. 
The latter claimed him as an old acquaintance. 

“How’s that?” said Mr. Depew. 

“I used to work for the New York Central 
Railroad,” was the professor’s answer. 

“Indeed ! in what department ?” 

“Oh, just in the ranks.” 

“How did you get on there?” asked Depew. 

“T was first a fireman on an engine. That 
was a tough job, but it led up to the position 
of engineer. I made up my mind to get an 
education. I studied at night and fitted my- 
self for Union College, running all the time 
with my locomotive. I procured books and 
attended as far as possible the lectures and 
recitations. I kept up with my class, and on 
the day of graduation I left my locomotive, 
washed up, put on the gown and cap, delivered 
my thesis, and received my diploma, put the 
gown and cap ir the closet, puton my working 
shirt, got on my engine, and made my usual 
run that day.” 

“Then,” said Depew, “I knew how he be- 
came Professor Morris.” 

That spirit will cause a man to rise in any 
calling. It is ambition, but it is ambition 
wisely directed, seeking to make one’s self fitted 
for higher work. When this is accomplished, 
the opportunity for higher work is sure to 
come.— Selected. 








A Kind Deed. 





It was a terrible hot day. The roads were 
dry and dusty. Dick was lying on the grass in 
front of the house where he lived. It was so 
hot he hardly knew what to do with himself. 

He had not been sitting there a great while 
when a man, driving a flock of sheep, appeared 
coming down the dusty street. The poor 
sheep allseemed so tired, and so did the man. 

There was one sheep that was overcome with 
the heat and thirst and could go. no farther. 
The man knew it was no use to try to make 
her get up, and so he left her there in the 
Street panting in the heat. 

Dick saw the sheep, and he thought at once 
that the poor creature must be thirsty. He 
could not think of any dish near by, so he ran 
to the water tank and filled his hat with water. 
It had several holes in it, but that made no 


difference with Dick. He hurried all he could, 
but much of the water ran out before he could 
get to the sheep. Assoonas he came up to 
the sheep, he lowered his hat so the sheep 
could get her nose into the water. It was just 
what she needed. After she had swallowed 
what water there was she looked up into Dick’s 
face, and he thought he could hear her thank 
him for his kindness. Then he went and got 
his hat full a second time, and then a third 
time, before she had all she wanted. 

The water was very refreshing to the sheep, 
and it was not long before she got up and _ be- 
gan to nibble at the grass by the side of the 
street. Sometime after this the man came 
back and found his sheep eating grass. 

Dick told his mother about it, and she said 
she was very glad to have him show such kind- 
ness toa dumb animal. “Always be kind to 
every creature when they need help. They 
cannot ask fordrink, as you can, but they seem 
to thank us for all we do for them.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “the old sheep lapped my 
hand after I gave her the water.” 








On Time. 





A business man advertised fora boy. The 
place was a good one, and a large number of 
boys applied. 

Out of this number two were selected whose 
references were equally good, and whose ap- 
pearance and manners were alike favorable. 

He hesitated between the two, and after a 
private conversation with each one told them 
to call the next morning at nine o’clock, when 
the decision would be made. 

The gentleman.sat in his office at nine 
o'clock. Promptly, as the great clock outside 
sounded the hour, one of the boys appeared. 
He was engaged at once. Five minutes later, 
the second boy came. 

“Just five minutes too late,” said the gentle- 
man. “I made this appointment with you that 
I might see how much value you place upon 
promptness. The boy who is on time is the 
boy for me.’ 

Be prompt, boys. Time is money. Yes, 
your time is money. Donot fancy that your 
time is of little value, and so you can use it as 
you please. Take care of the minutes, and the 
hours will take care of themselves.” 





Arthur’s Rainy Day Adventures. 





Arthur lived in the country, and was very 
fond of horses. His father had a steady old 
pair, Dobbin and Whitefoot, which he drove to 
the family carriage, and for Arthur he had 
bought a handsome young saddle horse named 
Ned. All three were now and then turned in- 
to a field to feed on the grass. 








One rainy morning Arthur went down to the 
pasture tocatch Ned. He wished to take him 
up to the stable and give him a good dinner, 
as he intended to ride him to town in the after- 
noon, if it stopped+raining. 

But Ned did not choose to be caught. He 
was full of life and fun, and frisked about in so 
lively a fashion that Arthur could not get near 
enough to him to put on the halter. 

At last Arthur took off his hat, and, holding 
it out in one hand as though it were a measure 
containing grain, he tried to entice the horse 
into putting his nose into it. Ned came close 
enough to smell of the hat; but when he found 
there was nothing in it, he suddenly seized the 
rim with his teeth, and jerking the hat out of 
Arthur’s hand, went dashing down the field 
with it. 

Arthur chased Ned around till he was _thor- 
oughly wet and weary. He got his hat when 
the horse dropped it, but could not capture 
Ned, and was finally obliged to take Dobbin. 

The rain ceased just before noon, and after 
dinner Arthur rode to town on Dobbin’s_ back. 
He did several errands, and at 4 o’clock started 
for home. 

When he had traveled about half the dis- 
tance the rain began to fall again, and the wind 
drove it right into the faces of Arthur and 
Dobbin. The old horse did not relish this, and 
ere long he rebelled against going any further ; 
in fact, he turned about with his back to the 
storm, and notwithstanding all Arthur’s kicks 
and urging, would not budge a foot till the 
rain was over. Fortunately this was not long, 
but when Arthur reached home he had not a 
dry thread on him.—Fvrank /. Bonnelle in our 
Little Ones. 





All life is an energizing or a working ; ab- 
solute rest is found only in the grave ; and the 
measure of a man’s vitality is the measure of 
his working power. To possess every faculty 
and function of the body in harmonious work- 
ing order is to be healthy ; to be healthy, with 
a high degree of vital force, is to be strong. A 
man may be healthy without being strong ; 
but ail health tends, more or less, towards 
strength, and all disease is weakness. 
any one may see in nature, that things grow big 
simply by growing ; this growth is a constant 
and habitual exercise of vital or vegetative 
force, and whatever checks or diminishes the 


Now, 


action of this force—say, harsh winds or frost 


—will stop the growth and stunt the produc- 
tion. Let the student therefore bear in mind 
that sitting ona chair, or leaning over a desk, 
poring over a book, cannot possibly be the 
way to make his body grow. The blood can 
be made to flow, and the muscles to play 
freely only by exercise ; and if that exercise 
is not taken, Nature will not be mocked. 
Every young student ought to make a sacred 
resolution to move about in the open air at 
least two hours every day.—A/achie. 
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A Bad Beginning, But a Good Ending. 





MARGARET EYTINGE, 





March came in like a lion, 

With a terrible growl and a roar, 

And the naked trees trembled and shivered, 

And the sea-waves fled fast to the shore ; 

And old Winter came back for a moment 

To start the north wind on a blow; 

And the breath of the lion froze white on the air, 
And his mane was all covered with snow. 


Weeks passed and the snow-flakes had melted, 

And the wind grown too weary to shout, 

But March was still grumbling, when lo! a wee flow’r 
From a tiny green mantle peeped out. 

‘‘Oh, what is the use,” said she, gently, 

“Of being so dreadfully cross? 

I have three little sisters so frightened at you 

They are hiding away in the moss.” 


‘‘And the buds of the trees are still ling’ring 

In the boughs, for they fear to burst forth, 

And only two birds, of the host that went South 
Last autumn, have dared to come North. 

Do smilé once or twice ere you leave us, 

And the hearts of the timid ones cheer, 

For believe me, dear March, it is better by far 
To be thought of with love than with fear.” 


As she paused, March was shaking with laughter, 
‘‘Why, you elf-bloom, you pale little thing, 
Where got you the courage a lecture to give 
To the rollicking son of the Spring? 
But you're right, pretty one. and to show you 
There are other months worse than I am, 
Here’s a smile of the very best sunshine my dear !” 
7 And he turned and went out like a lamb. 
—The Ball of the Vegetables. 





Good-by. 





Good-by, good-by, old Winter gray ! 
Your reign is fairly over! 

We'll gladly change your snow and ice 
For fresh green grass and clover! 


Just for your comfort, Winter gray, 
We hope you will remember 

With how much joy we welcomed in 
Your chilly, grim December ! 


Bur, ah! the green and radiant hills ! 
The meadows, freshly glowing ! 

The streams, imprisoned for so long, 
So gayly, gladly flowing ! 


We mean to be polite to you, 
And shake your hand at parting ; 
But dear old Winter, gray old Winter, 
Don’t delay your starting. 
— Youth's Companion. 


Grandpa’s Barn. 





MARY D. BRINE, 





Oh, a jolly old place is grandpa’s barn, 

Where the doors stand open throughout the day, 
And the cooing doves fly in and out, 

And the air is sweet with the fragrant hay ; 


Where the grain lies over the slippery floor, 
And the hens are busily looking around, 
And the sunbeams flicker, now here, now there, 
And the breeze blows through with a merry sound. 


The swallows twitter and chirp all day, 

With fluttering wings, in the old brown eaves, 
And the robins sing in the trees, which lean 

To brush the roof with their rustling leaves. 


O for the glad vacation time, 
When grandpa’s barn will echo the shout 
Of merry children who romp and play 
In the new-born freedom of ‘‘school let out.” 


Such scaring of doves from their cozy nests, 
Such hunting for eggs in the lofts so high, 
Till the frightened hens, with a cackle shrill, 
From their hidden treasures are fain to fly. 


Oh, the dear old barn, so cool, so wide ! 

Its door will open again ere long 
To the summer sunshine, the new-mown hay, 
And the merry ring of vacation song. 


For grandpa’s barn is the jolliest place 
For frolic and fun on a summer’s day ; 
And e’en old Time, as the years slip by, 
Its memory never can steal away. 
—Harper's Young People. 








The Little White Beggars. 





HELEN W. LUDLOW. 





The small waves came frolicking in from the sea. 
Leaping the rocks where the big breakers roar ; 
Snowy crests tossing, so proud to be free, 

Racing and chasing in baby-like glee 

Upthe sand slope to the beach cabin door, 


Throned on the post of the sea-looking gate, 

Safe in the fold of my sheltering arm, 

Sat three-year old Dick, like a king in his state, 
Little feet drumming at rapturous rate— 

Small King Canute, do the waves own thy charm? 


Laughing eyes, blue as the blue laughing sea, 
Smiles rippling over twin coral and pearls ; 
Dainty white arms tossing up in their glee, 

Baby voice shouting as merry and free 

As the sea-breezes tumbling those sunshiny curls. 


O Richard, my king, what do babies’ blue eyes 

Discern of the beauty of sea and of shore ? 

As much as the little sandpiper that flies 

Where the crisp ripples curve or the small waves that 
rise, 

When the floods clap their hands and rejoice ever- 
more. 

Do I slander the soul of my small ‘thuman boy ?” 


Look out, then, my Dick, over ocean’s blue floor, 
And tell me what fancies those deep thoughts employ. 








Ha ! Dick, seethem come! Do you join in the joy 
Of the little white horses all racing for shore ? 


The tiny uplifted arm paused in the air, 
The blue eyes grew thoughtful, the breeze-tousled 
head 
Shook sunbeams around, and the sweet little pair 
Of coral lips, trembling with utterance rare, 
**Doze isn’t white horses,” he earnestly said. 








My Playmates. 





(One of Eugene Field’s Latest Poems.) 


The wind comes whispering to me of the country green 
and cool, 

Of redwing blackbirds chattering beside a reedy pool ; 

It brings me soothing fancies of the homestead on the 
hill, 

And I hear the thrush’s evening song and the robin’s 
morning trill ; 

So I fall to thinking tenderly of those I used to know 

Where the sassafras and snakeroot and checkerberries 
grow. 


What has become of Ezra Marsh, who lived on Baker's 
hill ? 

And what’s become of Noble Pratt, whose father kept 
the mill ? 

And what’s become of Lizzie Crum and Anastasia Snell, 

And of Roxie Root, who ’tended school in Boston for a 
spell ? 

They were the boys and they the girls who shared my 

youthful play ; 

They do not answer to my call! 

they? 


My playmates where are 


What has become of Levi and his little brother Joe, 

Who lived next door to where we lived some forty years 
ago? 

I’d like to see the Newton boys and Quincy Adams 
Brown, 

And Hepsy Hall and Ella Cowles, who spelled the whole 

school down ! 

And Gracie Smith, the Cutler boys, Leander Snow, and 

all 

Who, I am sure, would answer could they only hear my 

call ! 

I'd like to see Bill Warner and the Conkey boys again, 

And talk about the time we used to wish that we were 

men ! 

And one, I shall not name her, could I see her gentle 

face 

And hear her girlish treble in this distant, lonely place ! 

The flowers and hopes of springtime, they perished long 

ago, 

And the garden where they blossomed is white with 

winter’s snow. 


O cottage ’neath the maples, have you seen those girls 
and boys 

That but a little while ago made, oh! such pleasant 
noise ? 

O trees, and hills, and brooks, and lanes, and meadows, 
do you know 

Where [ shall find my little friends of forty years ago ? 
You see, I am old and weary, and I’ve traveled long and 
far ; 

I am looking for my playmates ; I wonder where they 
are ! 


If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers to the Instructor 
at 50 cents each. 
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An Incident of the War. 





C. C. SOMERVILLE, 





[The following lines were suggested by an incident 
which occurred during the War of the Rebellion, in the 
spring of 1863.] 

The sun had dropped in the distant West, 

The cannon ceased to roar, which tells of rest, 

Rest from the shedding of a nation’s blood, 

Rest to lay their comrades 'neath the sod. 

’Twas early spring, and calm and still the night ; 

The moon had risen, casting softest light ; 

On either side the stream the armies lay, 

Waiting for morn, then to renew the fray. 

So near together a sound was heard by all,— 

Each could hear the other’s sentry-call ; 

The bivouack fires burned brightly on each hill, 

And save the tramp of pickets all was still. 

The Rappahannock silently flows on 

Between the hills so fair to look upon ; 

Its dancing waters, tinged with silver light, 

Vie in their beauty with the starry night. 

But list ! from Northern hill there steal along 

The softest strains of music and of song; 

The ‘‘Starry Banner,” our nation’s glorious air, 

Which tells to all of gallant flag ‘‘still there ;” 

Then ‘‘Hail Columbia” thousand voices sing 

With all their soul, which makes the hill-tops ring ; 

From fire to fire, from tent to tent there flew 

The welcome words ; lads sang the ‘‘Boys in Blue ;” 

And well they sang. Each heart was filled with joy, 

From first in rank to little drummer-boy. 

Then loud huzzas, and wildest cheers were given, 

Which seemed to cleave the air and reach to heaven. 

The lusty cheering reached the Southern ear,— 

Men who courted danger, knew no fear, — 

Whilst talking o’er the scanty evening meal ; 

And each did grasp his trusty blade of steel. 

Those very strains of music which of yore 

Did raise their blood, are felt by them no more. 

How changed! What now they scorn and taunt and 
jeer, 

Was once to them as sacred, just as dear. 

And when the faintest echo ’d seemed to die, 

The last huzza ’d been wafted to the sky, 

The boys in blue had laid them down to rest, 

With gun and bayonet closely hugged to breast, 

There came from Southern hill with gentle swell 

The air of ‘‘Dixie,” which was loved so well 

By every one who wore the coat of grey, 

And still revered and cherished is to-day. 

In ‘‘Dixie land” they swore to live and die ; 

That was their watchword, that their battle cry. 

Then rose on high the wild Confederate yell, 

Resounding over every hill and dell! 

Cheer after cheer went up that starry night 


Now all is still. Each side had played its part. 

How simple songs will fire a soldier's heart ! 

But hark ! 

Across the Rappahannock stream there floats 
Another air ; but, ah ! how sweet the notes— 

Not those which lash men’s passions into foam, 
But, richest gem of sod .g, ’twas ‘‘Home, Sweet Home!” 
Played by the band,—which reached the very soul, 
And down the veteran’s cheeks the tear-drops stole. 
Men wont to march to very cannon’s mouth, 

Like children wept, from both the North and South ; 
Beneath those well-worn coats of grey and blue 


Were generous, tender hearts, both brave and true. 

The sentry stopped and rested on his gun, 

And back to home his thoughts did swiftly run, 

Thinking of loving wife and children there, 

With no one left to guide them, none to care. 

Stripling lads, not strong enough to bear 

The weight of sabre, or the knapsack wear, 

Tried to stop, with foolish, boyish pride, 

The starting tear. As well try stop the tide 

Of ceaseless, rolling ocean, just as well, 

As stop those tears which fast and faster fell. 

Then, lo! by mutual sympathy there rose 

A mighty shout—forgetting they were foes— 

A simultaneous shout, which came from every voice, 

And seemed to make the very heavens rejoice. 

Sweet music’s power! One chord doth make us wild. 

But change the strain:—we weep as little child. 

Touch yet another:—men charge the battery gun, 

And by those martial strains a victory’s won. 

It matter not whence, or how far you roam, 

No heart so cold that does not love sweet home, 
—Interior. 








What Time Is It ? 


—_——— 


It is time to be brave. 
It is time to be finding the thing you can do. 
It is time to put by the dream and the sigh, 
And work for the cause that is holy and high. 


It is time to be true. 


It is time to be kind. Itis time to be sweet, 
To be scattering roses for somebody’s feet. 
It is time to be sowing. It is time to be growing. 


It is time for the flowers of life to be blowing. 


It is time to be lowly and humble of heart, 

It is time for the lilies of meekness to start. 

For the heart to be white and the steps to be right, 
And the hands to be weaving a garment of light. 








Naming Dolly. 





[To be spoken by a little girl holding her doll. She 
should touch its forehead, cheeks, and hair as she men- 
tions them. } 
My darling dolly is one week oid ;— 
Her forehead is fair and creamy, 
Her cheeks are pink and her hair is gold, 
And her eyes are dark and dreamy, 
She’s lovely and sweet as she can be ; 
She’s Santa Claus’s own little daughter, 
But she came to me on the Christmas tree. 
How glad I am that he brought her. 


I never am lonely since she came, 
And the only trouble with me is 
That I haven’t been able to finda name 
One-half as pretty as she is. 
Mamma’s in favor of ‘‘Isabel !” 
And papa says ‘‘Betsy or Polly !” 
And I’ve thought and thought and maybe —well, 
I guess I| shall call her Dod/y. 
— Selected. 





Hope. 





My soul is an altar where lives and sings 
A paradise bird with rifted wings 
Whose plumage gleams with blue and gold, 





Like the colors of Iris, bright and bold. 





And where in twain the wings are reft, 
Upward they curve to right and left, 
And whither they point me I gaze afar, 
And I think I see the Gates Ajar. 


Sweetly my beautiful bird doth sing, 
Sometimes soothingly murmuring, 
Sometimes in bright, glad, merry strain, 
Often its voice like the summer rain 

Full of gentle and sweet content ; 
Ofttimes the stream of _ joy, unpent, 
Flows like the song of the morning lark : 


But sometimes my beautiful bird is still 

And I hear no more of his tender trill ; 

His moulting feathers droop and pine, 

And no longer the joy of his joy is mine. 
Then the altar is dim and its glories fade, 

And over its brightness a pale seems laid, 

I am restless and sad, and my life seems drear 
When that song no more falls upon mine ear. 


Wearily do I long, and long, 
And strain mine ears for the cooing song, 
Strain my ears for the plumage gay, 
And the wings that point to the Upper Day. 
But my life once more is joy and peace, 
Restlessness, care and sorrow cease, 
Despair has from mine altar fled, 
When my beautiful bird lifts up its head. 
—Edith G. Grant. 
Point No Point, Wash. 





Nobility. 





ALICE CARY. 





True worth is in deing, not seeming,— 
In doing each day, that goes by, 
Some little good,—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by, 
For, whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There is nothing so kindly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure, 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight, 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 

Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 

Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 

Nor gaining of great nor of small; 
But just in the doing, and doing 

As we would be done by, is all. 


Through envy, through malice, through hating, 
Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating— 
Our part is to work and to wait, 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 
For he who is honest is noble. 
Whatever his fortune or birth, 
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Talks From the Outside. 





BY MRS. S. R. WINCHELL, CHICAGO, ILL. t 


Now, girls, if Italk to you this month ona 
dress, you must not think that I want you to 
become walking fashion plates, though I think 
it would be desirable for you to study them a 
little if you have the opportunity, but most of 
all I would advise you to study yourselves, for 
the becomingness of your dress has a great 
deal more to do with your success as a teacher 
than you imagine. 

There is a tradition among men that all wo- 
men are extremely fond of pretty clothes, 
but I have found, in an extended acquaintance 
with teachers a great many who, to say the 
least, are very careless. There is, really no one 
thing, that has a greater influence on a_ pu- 
pil’s character and conduct than the proper 
wearing of pretty clothes. 

Several years ago I wrote a series of articles 
for an educational journal, in which I discussed 
the subject of dress at some length, and I 
soon found myself assailed by protesting teach- 
ers who claimed that it was quite impossible to 
wear pretty clothes in the school room, with 
the salaries that are paid, as dresses were soon 
spoiled by chalk dust, etc., but while some 
may believe this I know from personal experi- 
ence, and a wide personal acquaintance with 
teachers, that it is not only possible, but that 
the school-room is not as hard on clothes as 
some other occupations. 

Pretty clothes are not necessarily expensive 
clothes but they must be neat and becoming or 
they cannot be pretty. 

Some years ago I knewa young teacher who 
always wore, in summer, gingham dresses. 
They were made neatly, selected with care and 
with a bright ribbon at the throat, worn in a 
variety of ways according to the “style” in 
vogue, she always appeared well dressed. 

Another teacher in the same school wore a 
silk dress that had been a “best dress’’ but hav- 
ing served its best days itlooked not only out 
of place and out of fashion, but gave an un- 

tidy appearance to the teacher. I have heard 
her pupils say “I wish our teacher would wear 
as pretty dresses as Miss Smith does,” and Miss 
Smith was the girl in the gingham dress. 

A dress to be pretty must be selected with 
reference to its becomingness, it must fit well 
and be fresh, and alittle care and work will 
accomplish all this with very little money. 

I know a young teacher who has not had a 
new gown—well I should be afraid to say how 
long it is—but when she does buy one it is al- 
ways of good material and becoming in color, 
and then she washes and presses and turns and 
re-turns it whenever it begins to look shabby, 





adding a little fresh trimming whenever it is 
necessary and people frequently wonder how 
she can ‘‘afford to dress so well.” 


but I think you can hardly have less time than 
she has. 


I ever had I obtained on the strength of a pair 
of gloves.” She then explained that she had 
on a new lavender suit, with hat and gloves to 


match it. 


position and they chanced to meet in the su- 
perintendent’s office. 
she saw who was her opponent her heart sank, 
for she thought that she would stand but little 
chance in competition with Miss Day, for she 
had heard of Miss Day and knew that her 
preparation had been more extensive than her 
own and her success as a teacher more pro- 
nounced. 
said, “that clothes would decide it for I had 
forgotten what I had on.” 
dress that might have been pretty if it had 
been put on properly, a good hat, but it was 
very unbecoming, and a pair of gloves out at the 
ends and undeniably shabby, and her shoes— 


appearance was against her, and her superior 


You may 
hink, girls, that you haven’t time for all this, 


A prominent lady teacher said to me, not 
ong ago, “the first really good position that 


Another lady was an applicant for the same 


My friend said that when 


“It never entered my head,” she 


Miss Day wore a 


well, we will not mention them. Her personal 


qualifications did not counterbalance that de- 
fect. 

So, do not despise dress, girls, and do not 
think that time is wasted that is spent upon it. 
Hire your dresses made, if you can afford it, but 
if you cannot, then take time to makethem, and 
it will be time well spent. It is not necessary 
that you should go beyond your means to be 
weli dressed, but if you have only a little 
money it is necessary that you give time and 
thought to your clothes, so that you may 
know what is desirable and becoming to 
you. 

More than one teacher loses the opportunity 
of a lifetime on account of untidy dress. I 


know a young man, who was receiving twelve 


hundred doliars as science teacher, in a high 


school, who lost his position on account of un- 


tidy dress. He is a graduate of a state uni- 


versity and has had post graduate work in one of 
He can get the best of 


the best universities. 


recommendations, concerning his scholarship, 


his original research in his special work, and 
also his ability to impart instruction. He as- 
pires to a chair in some university but although 
his attainments warrant it, he will never get 
it unless he learns to keep his clothes neat and 
well brushed, his boots blacked, and his hair 
and beard trimmed, but who will tell him what 
stands in the way. of his success in his chosen 


profession ? 
If you could spend one day with a college 





President who is looking for some one to fill a 
vacant chair in his college or with a superin- 
tendent looking for a High School or a grade 
teacher you would soon see the importance of 
dress and personal appearance. 

Last summer I was introduced toa young 
lady, a graduate of a Normal School, who de- 
sired my influence in securing a position. She 
was a worthy girl and well qualified for the 
position she sought and before seeing her I 
predisposed to do everything possible for her, 
but when she called upon me she wore a dress 
so untidy that my servant would not wear it 
outside the kitchen. It was a light weight tan 
colored wool dress, trimmed with silk, but the 
skirt was spotted with grease, and the collar 
so soiled by her hair that the color could 
scarcely be distinguished ; besides this her 
hands were not clean and her finger nails will 
not bear talking about. What could Ido? I 
felt very sure that I should not want sucha 
teacher for my children, but I was a stranger 
and could not tell her why [ could not recom- 
mend her. 

Your personal appearance, dear girls, is 
very important as you must see from these ex- 
amples, but it is so delicate a question that 
even your most intimate friend would hesitate 
to criticise you, and so if you have never 
thought about it before I hope you will begin 
to think now. 

I feel like closing after school girl fashion. 
“Let us therefore remember” to get ac- 
quainted with ourselves in the looking glass, 
so that we may know what is becoming, to 
study color as applied to one’s own person and 
dress, to have well fitting clothes no matter 
what the material may be and above and be- 
yond all else, to be neat. 

Dress not only influences those who may 
hire youto teach, or from whom you seek a 
recommendation, but you are every day an object 
lesson to every pupil in your school-room. 

Every person should care enough for dress 
to be self conscious if it is not in order, and he 
should then dress well enough so that he can 
forget his clothes, 

If you use this rule you will always be able 
to respect yourself and others will respect 


you. 





in self-improvement should take the Normal Mail 
Course of the American Correspondence Normal. 
$3.25 gives you all the privileges of a thirteen weeks’ 


course. 








When you subscribe or renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
two new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 
cents, if you area subscriber, or send you 
this paper one year from date if you are 
not. 


Every reader of the Instructor, who ts interested 
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(For the Instructor.) 


The Teacher’s Dream. 





BY BIRDIE F, FITZGERALD. 





The day had been one of worry and care, 
The school-room was crowded and warm, 
My pupils seemed not to remember my zeal 
Nor endeavored their work to perform. 

In vain had I striven to cause them to know 
The truths their textbooks contained ; 
Instead of improving each precious hour 
Their interest continually waned. 


Furthermore, I’d quite a burden to bear, 
Such as only a teacher can know— 

I haddone my best te establish peace 
’Twixt a boy and his angry foe. 

This then, involved the parents, of course, 
And Id forfeited their regard 

By deciding as nearly for right as I could 
And reluctantly using my rod. 


You think this was wrong—my using the rcd ? 
Yes, and they thought the same, but you see 


There’s atime, so I’ve heard, when forbearance itself 


Can cease a virtue to be. 


The matter seemed great, I had weighed it well, 


I dreaded the angry retort, 
But influenced only by duty I used 
The rod as a last resort. 


The day’s work was over at last. From the room 


My pupils had vanished and gone, 

I sat me down alone, to think— 

I was weary and sad and forlorn. 

My limbs were aching, my heart was faint 
With the bitterness of that day ; 

I laid my head upon the desk 

To sob my grief away. 


Ere long I thought the scene was changed ; 

I was wandering I knew not where, 

And then I was speeding up and away 

From the school-room dark and drear. 
“Onward and upward" I cried, and it seemed 
I longed for e’er to be free 

From the arduous toil of the teacher's life 
Where no happiness ever could be. 


I came toacity all jeweled and bright, 

Its pearly gate opened wide 

That I might enter and find escape 

From the raging storm outside. 

Enraptured I stood and gazed on the scene, 
So beautiful, calm aud sweet, 

My weariness and sorrow had vanished quite 
And my heart with ecstacy beat. 


While thus I stood I turned to see 

One standing at my side 

Arrayed in robes of giistening white, 

Who said, ‘*Has thou espied 

The beauty and glory of this home 

And felt its peace within ? 

Come, I'll show thee the fruits of thy life 
In the world where thou hast been.” 


I followed him and soon beheld 

Faces and forms of those 

Whom I had striven to teach so long 

"Mid the schoolroom’s bitter woes. 

“Ah! there,” cried I, ‘of all, are the ones 





I would least expect to find 
In this bright place for their lives always 
Toward good were the least inclined.” 


Said the Master then, “But did you not 

Strive earnestly to lead 

Them toward the best and truest life, 

And for their redemption plead ? 

Ah ! yes, and though you have doubtful been, 
Your example, and toil, and prayers, 

In after years remodeled their lives 

And led them up Heaven’s stairs.” 


O the care and worry of schoolroom toil, 
How little it seemed to me now, 

As I saw my reward in the joyful light 
On each pupil’s peaceful brow ! 

I longed to return and resume my work 
Far away from the pearly gate, 

If only I might in my humble way 
Lead others to a simliar fate. 


I turned to find my companion’s eye 
Reading my thoughts as they came ; 
He led me back to the entrance wide 
And I heard his voice exclaim 

‘“‘O woman return and bide thy time— 
No sage, or saint or preacher 

Has a holier work or a sweeter reward 
Than the earnest Christian teacher ” 


With this I awoke —’twas only a dream 

Yet my soul was filled with its sweetness, 

I would labor on and nevermore 

Would I doubt my reward’s completeness. 

I arose from my desk. The sun had set 

And the soft twilight had come, 

There were fresh, glad thoughts and submission calm 
In my heart as I hurried home. 








How Matches Are Made. 


In the beginning of this century chemists 
found that chlorate of potash was decomposed 
and set fire to combustible substances as soon 
as it came in contact with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The first practicable match 
was based upon this observation; a stick was 
covered at the end with a coating of sulphur, 
chlorate of potash. When the head of the 
match was dipped in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, the chlorate of potash detonated and set 
fire to the inflammable sulphur, which imparted 
its flame to the wood. These were the dip 
matches, which were introduced in 1812, and 
and over this was spread a mass of gum and 
were very popular. Another property of 
chlorate of potash was discovered shortly after- 
ward. Mixed with various substances—sul- 
phuret of antimony, for example—a combi- 
nation was produced which exploded, with 
issue of flame, on being rubbed. The mixture 
was first applied to matches by Johann Fried- 
rich Kammerer in 1832. 

The use of phosphorus was the next improve- 
ment. Experiments had been made with this 
substance at the beginning of the century ; 
but the first phosphorus matches were crude 





and unsafe. Kammerer, not being fully satis- 
fied with his first composition, tried a new one 
containing phosphorus as well as chlorate of 
potash. This match, too, had its defects. The 
mixture of phosphorus and chlorate of potash 
exploded with such force as to be available for 
filling bombs. The burning sulphur emitted 
an offensive odor ; to obviate this, paraffin was 
introduced in the place of sulphur as the sub- 
stance in which the sticks should be dipped 
before finishing their heads. A more serious 
objection was founded on the poisonous nature 
of the vapor of phosphorus. 

A curious coincidence occurred in 1845, when 
the attention of Lorinser in Vienna was first 
directed to phosphorus poisoning, and Romer, 
of the same city, discovered the amorphous or 
red form of phosphorus and the method of con- 
verting white phosphorus into it. This form 
of the element, taking fire at 250° C., is not 
poisonous. Romer and Preschel found that a 
mixture of chlorate of potash, sulphuret of 
antimony, amorphous phosphorus would take 
fire readily through friction on a rough body, 
but the same result followed which Kammerer 
had experienced with his first mixture. The 
mass exploded with a violence that sent burn- 
ing bits of the stuff hissing all over the room. 
About 1850 the German chemist Botiger intro- 
duced a novelty which marked the beginning 
of anew era in the match manufacture. He 
made the substance of the head of the match 
of a mixture of chlorate of potash and _ sul- 
phuret of antimony, using gum to bind them, 
and prepared a special friction surface consist- 
ing of a coating that contained amorphous 
phosphorus. When the head of the match was 
drawn over this substance bits of the amor- 
phous phosphorus were kindled here and there 
by the friction, which ignited parts of the 
match-head, producing the explosion of the 
whole mixture. 


The “Swedish safety matches” were made 
in many German shops from Botiger’s recipes 
about 1850, but they could not compete with 
the phosphorus matches. The great value of 
the German discovery, however, became known 
abroad about 1860, when the Swedish engineer 
Lundstrum founded the famous factory in 
Jonkoping. The material of the match-head 
and the friction surface remained as before, but 
the Swedes devised a practicable method of 
boxing, putting the matches in the little con- 
venient slide-boxes, and the chief hindrance to 
the spread of the invention was removed. The 
“Swedish matches,’ as they are now generally 
called, do not light of themselves so easily as 
the phosphorus matches, and are therefore 
safer; and they are, further, unpoisonous. 
Still the match has not yet reached its highest 
stage of perfection. A third period of develop- 
ment looms before it. The safety matches can 
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still be lighted only on the prepared surface of 
the box. Anunpoisonous match which will 
light as readily as a phosphorus match is 
not yet found. 

Not less important than the chemical consti- 
tution is the mechanical preparation of the 
little fire-bearers. The favorite wood for 
matches is the poplar; but as this can not 
supply all the demand, pine and fir woods are 
also used. In the early days of the manufac- 
ture, the work of cutting the blocks and form- 
ing the sticks was performed by hand; but 
now the machines are so perfected that a single 
one can turn out as many as 6,0c0,000 sticks in 
a day of ten hours. Theordinary cut stick is 
not adapted to matches the heads of which 
contain no sulphur, and the Swedish matches 
are prepared by a new method, in which the 
sticksare obtained by a peeling process. There 
are machines which, worked by a man and a 
boy, will turn out 28,000,000 sticks aday. The 
boxes for the Swedish matches are likewise 
made by the aid of machines, a description of 
which involves too many technicalities to be 
given here. 

We return to our sticks which we left in the 
drying room, and which are yet to be furnished 
with the inflammable heads. Before this is 
done the tips of the sticks are smeared with 
some substance that will take fire readily—ésul- 
phur, paraffin or stearin. No one has suc- 
ceeded in inventing a machine for coating the 
heads with the inflammable matter. That has 
still to be done by hand. When the heads are 
fixed, the matches are returned to the drying 
room, where they remain till they have parted 
with all their moisture; then they are taken 
out of the frames, laid together, and packed in 
boxes, This part of the work, which is at- 
tended with danger of fire, was likewise till 
only a short time ago, performed by hand; 
but machines have now been devised capable 
of extracting from the frames from two to 
three millioms of the sticks a day, with far less 
danger of fire than when the work is done by 
men. Still more recently the Swedish Lund- 
gren who is famous for his boxmaking ma- 
chines, has devised another machine, which 
fills the boxes and delivers them closed. Noth- 
ing more needs to be done than to fill the re- 
ceiver of the machine with matches and boxes, 
and to draw from it 25,000 well filled boxes in 
a working day. : 

Thus we see that the little: match, which 
passes away so quickly, has a famous history, 
and is really one of the most wonderful achieve- 
ments of the human race.—LZ xchange. 








Esquimau Children. 





Esquimau boys and girls who live where the 
climate is “ten months winter and the other 





two months late fall’’ may be supposed by 
more fortunate children who live farther south 
to havea dull time of it. Apparently, how- 
ever, they enjoy life quite as much as the chil- 
dren of the United States. They are light- 
hearted little people, even when the tempera- 
ture is thirty or forty degrees below zero. 
About the middle of November, when the 
long arctic night falls, everybody appears in 
new fur clothing, with the fur turned inside, 
and for four days little is done except to cele- 
brate the occasion with games and. feasts. 
Boys play football with snowballs, and the girls 
walk long distances, tossing a little ball of 
frozen snow from one foot to the other with- 
out allowing the ba:. to touch the ground. 
Coasting is a favorite pastime, and fishing 
through the ice furnishes amusement for the 
boys. 

The favorite game of the girls is tossing one 
another in a walrus skin. Holes for the hands 
are cut in the edges of a large skin, and as 
many children as can reach it hold the skin, 
while one girl stands up in the middle, and is 
thrown into the air by tossing the blanket. 
When she fails to alight on her feet and stand 
upright, another girl takes her place and the 
game continues indefinitely. Playing cat’s 
cradle is well liked during the long arctic 
night, and jumping the rope with an inflated 
seal skin at the middle of the ropeis alsoa 
favorite pastime. In this game the object is 
to trip the jumper, who falls upon the in- 
flated bag without hurting himself. 

When the aurora borealis, or “northern 
lights,” flames in the sky, making the winter 
night almost as light as day, the children 
circle about holding one another’s hands, 
singing a chant to the “Keolia,” which is their 
name for the aurora. 

In the spring and summer a pastime is made 
of hunting, fishing, and trading. The boys 
catch fish and the girls gather eggs of sea 
fowl and play at cooking and keeping house, 
just as other children do. Some of the boys 
are expert snarers of the ducks which fly 
north to build their nests and raise their young, 
and large numbers of ducks are also brought 
down by akind of chain shot made of cords 
and balls of bone and thrown with the hand. 








The Flag andthe Public Schools. 





J. M. WOOLBRIDGE, WOODLAND, KY. 

No one has So great an opportunity for teach- 
ing love of country as the teacher in the public 
schools. 

Almost every day during the session of the 
school the teacher may instill into the minds 
of his pupils some new feeling of pride in 


for the support of its principles, its laws, and 
its flag. 

Indeed an important part of the great mis. 
sion of Teachers is to prepare the boys and 
girls of to-day for citizenship. 

The fires of patriotism may be kindled to 
glow as brightly in the hearts of the children 
of to-day as they burned in the breasts of 
Washington and his devoted followers at Val- 
ley Forge. 

The incentive with which to arouse this 
noble feeling is 

“‘The flag—the banner of the free, 
The emblem of our liberty.” 

It should be unfurled over every 
house in the land. 

The schoolhouses are the fortresses that 
stand along the frontier of our republic and 
guard and defend it against ignorance, super- 
stition and despotism. 

The gleam of the stars and the stripes 
should always be seen above these defenses. 
The little garrison will salute it at morn- 
ing and begin the duties of the day with hearts 
full of true patriotism. 

Illinois and perhaps one or two other states 
have enacted laws saying the flag shall float 
over every public school during school hours. 
Teachers ought to raise the flag without a 
statute requiring them to do so, It would be 
a pretty sight indeed to see the red, white and 
blue streaming above all the schoolhouses of 
our land. 

A good plan to pay for and raise a flag 1s to 
have Flag Day in school. It may be made a 
Friday afternoon exercise. The time will not be 
lost if a whole day is spent in this way. Tell 
your plan to the children. Their interest in 
the plan and preparation for the day will not 
discourage you. 


Ask them to contribute a few coppers each, 
and with the money order one of the best 
bunting flags. Go down into your own pock- 
ets and pay fora hundred more small flags. 
The boys, with delight, will hunt the prettiest 
flag poles in the woods, and the girls will 
make the schoolroom bright with flags and 
evergreen. All this time your pupils will 
be running over with enthusiasm for they are 
doing the work. 

Prepare a program of recitations and songs 
about the flag, not forgetting “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” and “America.” One of the 
pupils might read the history of our flag. 

Invite your patrons to be present at the ex- 
ercises, and you will see more patriotism dis- 
played than perhaps General Marion witnessed 
in the wilds and swamps of the south. 

My school observed Flag Day, October 11, 
1895, and it was an enjoyable day with us. 
Since that time we have worked and played 
with the stars and stripes floating about us. 

‘‘Allother flags with colors bright 
For other lands may do ; 

But the flag which pleases the children most 
Is the dear Red, White and Blue. 

With its folds flunk wide 
On the glad free air ; 

The children welcome it 


school 





their native land and inspire them with ardor 


Everywhere.” 
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Alphabetic Quotations. 





A trained mind will make its work tell.—Jas. A. Gar- 


field. 

Better not be at all 
Than not be noble.—Tenziyson. 

Character is always writing its name on the face with 
indelible ink.— Ram’s Horn. 

Doing is the best way to gain clear thoughts, and the 
surest way to fix them in mind.—Hughes. 

Every sentence that Longfellow penned is as clear as 
crystal and as pure as snow.—Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. 

False friends are like our shadows. Keeping close to 
us while in the sunshine, but leaving us the instant 
we cross into the shade.—Sel. 

Give your whole attention to whatever you read.— 
David Pryde. 

Humble we must be if to heaven we go; High is the 
roof there, but the gate is low. — Herrick. 

It is what a pupil does for himself, not what is done 
for him, that educates him.— Payne. 

Just indulge in a brilliant flash of silence.—Sel. 

Knowledge is valuable only as it is translated into con- 
duct.—Lucy Wheelock. 

Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours,each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, for they are gone 
forever.—Hoirace Mann. 

My golden rules are, Whatever I try to do in life, I try 
with all my heart todo well, and whatever I de- 
vote myself to, I devote myself to completely.— 
Chas. Dickens. 

No one should be at the head of a school who is nota 
moral man or woman.—Pres. L. R. Fiske. 

Occupation is always and everywhere the foe of evil.— 
Lucy Wheelock. 

Pride goeth before destruction.—<Scl. 

Querulous people do not make good citizens.—Sel. 

Results are wrought out; they do not come to hand 
already made. Poets may be born but success is 
made.—James A. Garfield. 

Self-effort educates.— Baldwin. 

The Bible isthe best book in the world.—John Adams. 

Unjust though it may be, it is seldom that the miser- 
able can help regarding their misery as a wrong 
inflicted by those who are less miserable.—George 
Eliot. 

Virtue is to be acquired by the performance of simple 
acts of virtue.—Lucy Wheelock. 

Whatever strengthens the will to resist evil and to d» 
good is moral training.—J. M. Greenwood. 

*Xcuses are poor things. 

You have acquired the rudiments of a good education 
when you have learned to listen.—Sel. 

Zealuus teachers will etamp indelibly these truths of 
Carlyle: ‘‘The true university of these days is ccl- 
lection of books, and all education is to teach us 
how to read. 





Little Helps in Teaching. 





J. H. GRANDEY, LINESVILLE, PA. 

Ifa teacher wishes to make a success of 
her profession she must be interested in, and 
alive to the work. Interest on the part of 
the teacher cannot fail to arouse interest and 


moved. Are you fellow teachers simply 
gliding along, hearing recitations, and then 
folding your hands and wondering why your 
pupils are so dull and listless? Or are you 
daily searching educational papers, books of 
reference, and raking your own mind for 
something of interest and value to your pu- 
pils? 

You should be careful and not tell your 
pupils too much, but rather lead them to 
search and kuow for themselves. 

It is a!so a good plan to vary your recita- 
tions as much as possible, also have some- 
thing new in the morning exercise ; as, some 
experiment in chemistry. As an illustra- 
tion the generating of oxygen and its effects 
on combustion, or the making of a phosphor- 
ous sun are very pretty and interesting. You 
can make the oxygen by using equal parts 
of Dioxide of Manganese and Chlorate of 
Potash ; mix thoroughly and heat in a test 
tube over a slow fire. Cork the end of the 
test tube and through the cork bore a small 
hole, and insert in this a glass tube. Im- 
merse the other end of the tube in water. 
Fill a bottle with water, immerse the neck 
of the bottle in the basin over the bubbles 
which are arising from the tube. These 
bubbles are oxygen and will displace the 
water in the bottle and fill it with oxygen. 
Tie a piece of fine wire around a small piece 
of crayon, indent the end of the crayon. 
Place in it a bit of phosphorous ; light the 
phosphorous and lower it into the jar and 
you will have a phosphorous sun. You can 
make this practical by giving a talk on the 
effects of oxygen in the body. These are 
little things but I find them productive of 
great results. 








Spend your Saturdays, evenings and spare 
moments profitably by pursuing the Narmal 
mail course of the American Corvrespond nce 
Normal. 








Ninety Miles an Hour. 





There is now in course of construction at 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works in this city, 
an ordinary locomotive with drive wheels 
five feet in diameter, on the order of W. J. 
Holmon, an old railroad man and inveutor, 


hesitate about passing judgment either way 
now, until an appliance is put to the crucial 
test. Mr. Holmon’s scheme is so novel that 
we give it place. 

The locomotive is not to be set on the rails 
as engines generally ere. When it is com- 
pleted it is to be placed on the friction-geared 
trucks above mentioned which will raise it 
thirty inches above the surface of the rails. 
It will be just like any other locomotive ex- 
cept that each of its driving wheels will . rest 
upon and between two smaller wheels, which 
in turn will rest upon and between three 
other wheels that finally rest on the rails. 
The instant the drivers of the locomotive be- 
gin to turn they necessarily,through friction, 
give an opposite rotary motion to the small 
wheels upon which they bear, and these 
small wheels just as recessarily give a for- 
ward rotary motion to the third set of wheels 
upon which they are bearing. The natural 
and inevitable result is that one revolution 
of the locomotive’s driving wheels, by this 
multiplicity of wheels in pyramid form, 
carries the locomotive forward just twice as 
far as a single revolution of the driving 
wheels on the track. In other words, the 
speed of the engine, whatever that speed 
might be on the rails themselves, is exactly 
doubled by the use of this newly invented 
truck. In an experiment which was made 
with an ordinary locomotive thus mounted 
in Minnesota on a branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad recently, a speed of eighty 
miles is said to have been easily attained. 
The invention has been kept quiet, it being 
the purpose of those interested to say nothing 
about it until its practical utility was demon- 
strated by a run from Philadelphia to New 
York within an hour’s time. That, it is be- 
lieved by the inventor, will be the shortest 
and quickest way of letting the world know 
that a new marvel in mechanics has come 
into existence. In addition to the :ncrease 
of speed attainable, this new invention will, 
it is claimed,save millions of dollars through 
the diminished wear and tear upon the rails, 
for the weight of locomotives will then be 
further distributed along the track, and at 
no point of any rail will there be a pressure 
more than one-third as great as is now exert- 
ed by the driving wheels.—New Ideas Phila. 








of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. H. is the in- 





enthusiasm in the students; and through the; 


ventor of the “Holmon fr:ction-geai ed truck,” 


The educated man is not the gladitor, nor 
the scholar, nor the upright man alone; but 


students you reach the parents, and through by the use of which he says he can easily a just and well-balarced combination of all 
the parents the community at large. All attain a speed of ninety miles per hour,orjust three. Just as the perfe t tree is neither the 
this is essential t» good school work. For, if ‘double the speed of the present express trains. the large root, n«r the giant branches, nor 
you have the co-operation of the:parents,half So many seemingly impossible things have the rich foliage, but all of them together —. 
the difficulty of governing your school is re- become possible in the Jast decade, that we' David P. Page. 
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Question Box. 


Conducted by Chas. H.. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 











How did the United States get possession of that 
body of land lying north west of the{Lake of the Woods? 

Ans. The treaty of 1819 started our 
northern boundary at the most northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods. The treaty 
makers knew that the 49th parallel was 
somewhere near this point. Their uncer- 
tainty gave the United States a nice slice of 
the royal possessions. 


A man engaged to work a year for $240 and a suit of 
clothes. He left at the end of 9 months and received 
$168 and the clothes. What was the value of the suit? 


Ans. $240+12=$20 monthly wages. 
9x$20=$180 earnings for 9 months. 
$180—$168=$12 reduction from 

wages yet due on clothes. 
$12+3=—$4 value of clothes per mo. 
12x$4—$48 value of the suit. 


I buy 60 ; one-half or thirty of them I get at 
2 for 1c and the rest at 3forlc. The costing me 
15c and 10c or 25c. I sell them for 5 for 2c which is 
equivalent to 2 for 1c and 3 for 1c. Ilosel cent. Ac- 
count for the loss. 


inventors: of this instrument. 


laws of that state were so called because 
printed on blue paper. 


interest at 6 % ; if the 
note for cash at 8%, what do I gain by accepting his 
offer, money being worth 7% ? 


6 % =$3579.752 value of note. 


United States come ? 


Cricoid. 
person is the verb? 


first person. 


Who invented the compass ? 
Ans. The Chinese are supposed to be the 


What were the Connecticut Blue Laws ? 
Ans. Some of the early and oppressive 


I owe a note of $3,426.60 og poe in 9 months with 
party I owe will discount the 


Ans. Amt. of $3,425.60 for 9 months at 


Present worth at 8 %=$3377.124+ 
Present worth at 7 %=$3401.189+ 


$3401.189—$3377.124—$24.065 gain. 
Under what department do educational affairs of the 


Ans. Department of Interior. 
Name the cartilages of the larynx. 
Ans. (1) Thyroid; (2) Arytenoid ; (3) 


In the sentence, ‘‘You, he and I were invited,’’ what 


Ans. In such cases the verb prefers the 


From what is the saliva derived? 
Ans. The saliva is a viscid, alkaline 


Ans. 1f I sell in 5 egg lots I will sell 12 


lots of eggs (60+5). 
12x2c=24c. 
25c—24c=1c loss. 
12x2=24 eggs sold @ 2 for 1c 
12x3=36 eggs sold @ 3 for lc. 


In the 36 egg lot are 6 eggs which I bought 
at the rate of 2 for lc. 6+2=8xlc=3c cost. 


38c—2c S. P.=1c loss. 
Who is the “First Lady of the Land ?” 
Ans. The President’s wife. 


What arethe limits of the Arctic and Antarctic 


Oceans ? 

Ans. These oceans extend to the polar 
circles. 

Do molecules of water expand ? 

Ans. Yes. 


Simplify a+-b—(—a). 
Ans. By removing the parenthesis a+b 
+a=2a+b. You can readily understand 
how that minus sign changes by placing 
your—a under the quantity a+b and sub- 


tracting in the ordinary manner. 
Where is the centre of population ? 
Ans. Near Greenburg, Ind. 
What battle decided the Civil War? 
Ans. Gettysburg. 
pa the passive voice ever have an object express- 
e o 
Ans. Yes. John was taught grammar. 


Why does the chief Justice of the United States 
- supreme court preside over the Senate when the 
President is tried on impeachment? 


Ans. The Vice President is the usual 
presiding officer of this body. Now he be 
comes an interested party when the Presi- 
dent is so tried because in case of conviction 
he would succeed to the Presidency. Hence 
it is only fair to have another person to pre- 
side during the trial. 








greatly augmented by the presence of food. 


liquid, with a specific gravity of 1005. If 
allowed to stand, a whitish precipitate is 
formed. Microscopic examination shows a 
composition of minute granular cells and oil 
globules mingled with scales of epithelium. 
Two kinds of organic matter are present; 
one, the ptyalin, imparts the viscidity and 
is obtained from the secretions of the parotid, 
submaxillary and sublingual glands ; anoth- 
er, which is glutinous is distinguished by 
the property of coagulating when treated. 

The saliva is composed of four elementary 
secretions, derived respectively from the 
mucous follicles of the mouth and the saliv- 
ary glands. The process is constant, but is 


The following enter into each 1000 parts of 
its composition : 


Water... i . . 995.16 
Organic matter .-. 1.34 
a ee ae ee oe oe .06 
Phos. of Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium _.98 
Chlo. of Sodium, and Potassium 84 
Epithelium ...... 1.62 

1000.00 


Aman bought a farm for $5000, agreeing to pay 
rincipal and interest in five equal annual installments. 
hat will be each payment including the interest 


at 6%? 
Ans. Formula for solving problems of 
this kind. 

Let P=any principal 
p=annual payment 
r=rate and n=any time 

Pr (1+r)" _ 


Then Gyrp-1 ~P 





A man sells a horse for $80 and buys it back for $70 


and again sells it for $100. What does he gain? 


Ans. Thirty Dollars. 

Of what country are turkeys native? 

Ans. America. . - 

What is the oldest city in the world? 

Ans. Damascus is said to be. 

Why is a person’s shadow longer when going down 
hill than when going up hill. 

Ans. In going up hill a person assumes. 
a stooping position—thus shortening one’s 
self and consequently one’s shadow. 

What is the difference between a sea and alake? 
Ans. What are called seas, as the Aral 
and Caspian, are really lakes; but the term 
sea, is sometimes applied to very large 
lakes. j 


I received a horse for nething and sold it for $150; 
what is my gain %? 

Ans. Infinity. 
What is the latest Geography and where obtained ? 
Ans. “Frye’s” Published by Ginn & Co., 


Boston, Mass. is one of the latest. 
What archipelago west of Chili? 


Ans. Chonos. 
Why do the tides occur 52 minutes later each 
day? 


Ans. . The moon is moving eastward in its 
orbit around the earth enough to make the 


difference. 

What and where are the jetties? 

Ans. They are parallel walls built in the 
mouth of the Mississippi river in order to 
keep the channel from filling up. 

Where can I get Washington’s Farewell address ? 
Ans. Jno. B. Alden, New York City. 

In what mode is the verb ‘‘studies”’ in the following 
sentence: ‘‘If he studies it is when he is alone.” 

Ans. The verb is here in the indicative 
mode. There is no doubt implied. The 
fact is supposed to be known that he does 
study. It may be that. some one has re- 
marked that “He studies.” Another may 
say “if he studies, it is when he is alone.” 

It might be that some persons not having 
knowledge whether he really does study or 
not may be discussing the probability of his 
studying. They must express it in terms of 
doubt, and so say “If he study, it is when he 
is alone.” 

How many states have the United States ? 

Ans. 45.—Utah came in Jan. 4, ’96. 

What territories have we? | 

Ans. New Mexico, Arizona and Okla- 
homa. 

Who is poet Laureate of England? 

Ans. Alfred Austin. 

What is spelling? 

Ans. Spelling is naming or expressing 
the appropriate letters, or uttering the 
elementary sounds of a word, in their proper 
order. 

Is this the beginning of the 96th or 97th year of the 
19th century? 

Ans. The 96th ofcourse. The year 1901 
will begin the 20th century. - 
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(Continued from page 14.) 

3. (a) Give one advantage in having 
uniformity of text books. (b) Give one 
advantage in having a variety of text 
books. 

4. State an objection to a great amount 
of written work in recitations. 

5. Name three exercises in the read- 
ing class, by which the voice may be 
cultivated and strengthened. 

6. In the reading class, pupils are often 
required to tell the story of the selection 
in their own words. Why should this 
precede their oral reading of the selec- 
tion? 

7. Give concrete illustration to show 
the office of the denominator and of the 
numerator. 

8. State objections to the teacher’s 
questioning pupils in regard to delin- 
quencies of their school mates. 

9. In teaching the location of places, 
what benefit is derived from giving in- 
teresting facts of history, manufacturies, 
or commerce, associated with the places? 


10. Give two examples of improper 

punishment. State why improper. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. hospital 26. receive 

2, Syracuse 27. standard 

3. certain 28. piyaeel 

4, amateur 29. el 

5. unique 30. millinery 

6. magazine 31. commercial 

7. musical 32. permitting 

8. business 33. visible 


9. dyspepsia 34. fought 


10. perennial 35. accidentally 
11. criminal 36. apparel 
12. menacing 37. committee 
13. acquaintance 38. peaceable 
14. injunction 39. Immense 
15. rheumatism 40. restaurant 
16. cabin 41. caught 
17. benefited 42. inferred 
18. essential 43. custodian 
19. dynamite 44, channel 
20. appreciate 45. Genesee 
21. pitiable 46. standard 
22. intersperse 47. extension 
23. foreign 48, mmar 
24. freight 49. franchise 
25. separate 50. ceiling 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. (a) What is the number of the 
present Congress and when did it con- 
vene? (b) Who was chosen speaker of 
the House of Representatives ? 

2. Name two questions discussed by 
— Cleveland in his annual mes- 
sage ? 

3. Since transmitting his annual mes- 
sage to Congress the President has trans- 
mitted two special messages to Congress. 
Of what did each of these special mes- 
sages treat? 

4. What is the cause of the Venezuela 
trouble? 

5. (a) By what method has the United 
States proposed a settlement of this mat- 
ter? (b) What is the attitude of Great 
oe on this proposition? 

6. (a) Who was recently appointed 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court? (b) What position did 
he hold at the time of his appointment ? 

7. (a) Who are the Armenians? (b) 
What is meant by‘‘Armenian Outrages ?” 

8. What eg oe powers are negotiat- 
ing with the rkish Government in 
relation to these outrages ? 

bone What SS citizen died in 

December who been prominently 
identified with the public Affairs of his 
state and the nation , 

10. (a) What is the object sought by 
the Cuban patriots in the present insur- 
rection in Ts (b) What ad- 
vance have the parti 





Some Parkhurst Epigrams. 





Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., in 
his initial paper for young men, for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal (in February 
issue), gives brilliant emphasis to his 
text, ‘“‘The Stuff that Makes Young Man- 
hood,” by the frequent employment of 
forcible epigrams. He considers a prop- 
er “getting ready’’ as the greatest value 
in preparing for life’s work, and upon 
this point flashes his strongest, brightest 
lights in brilliant radiance. 

Putting a buttercup to school will not 
graduate it a butterfly even if it is a very 
good school. [ts only wholesome ambi- 
tion will be to be as good as it can as a 
buttercup. 

I have watched a good many brooding 
hens, but I never saw one facilitate the 
hatching process by pecking the shell 
The chick on the inside will get out if 
he is worth it. 

More men are injured by having 
things made easy for them than by hav- 
ing their path beset with difficulties, for 
it encourages them to stay themselves 
on circumstances, whereas their supreme 
reliance needs to be on their own per- 
sonal stuff.: 

Young men are constantly worrying 
lest they be failures and nonentities. 

Every man will count for all he is 
worth. 

There is as much a science of success 
as there is a science of hydraulics. 

The less a young man talks about luck 
and untowardness of circumstances, and 
the c quettishness of popular favor, and 
the like, the better for him and for the 
world to which he owes himself. Every 
man will have all the power he earns, 
and the power that he has will tell, not 
because people like it or like him, but 
because it is power. 

Personal pressure can no more be 
hooted down, or voted down, or argued 
out of existence than can the push of 
the wind or the pull of the moon. If 
you weigh aton you will exert a ton's 
pressure. 

There is probably such a thing as gen- 
ius, although ninety-nine hundredths of 
it is doubtless the name which lazy peo- 
ple give to results which others have 

earned by hard work in those hours 
when the lazy people themselves were 
either sleeping or wishing they could 
gain it without toiling for it. 

There is faculty enough in almost any- 
body to become genius if only all that 
faculty were lumped. 

We are more likely to find a good des- 
tiny by going afoot than by riding. 

The world cares very little for experts, 
and the course of events is only infinites- 
imally determined by them. 

The man whose entire capital is one 
of enthusiasm will be conspicuous for 


his abundance of torch, at the same time 
lacking the timber which the torch exists 
primarily to enkindle. 

Sowing still antedates reaping, and the 
amount sowed determines pretty closely 
the size of the harvest. 

Empty barns in October are the logical 
sequence of empty furrows in spring. 
The young man may as well understand 
that there are no gratuities in this life, 
= that success is never reached ‘‘across 


ALL FOR TEN CENTS. 


Aster—NEw CoMET, 10 colors. Ten Weeks’ Stock—Firest, 20 hues. 
Carnation—MARGARET, 8sorts. Chrysanthemum—ANNUAL, 15 sorts 
Petunia—NeEw BEDDING, 20 k’ds. Mignonette—SweEEerT. large-flow'd. 
Verbena—MAMMOTH, 20sorts. Snapdragon—NeEw Fancy, 8 tints. = 
Pansy—ScENTrD, large, 30sorts. Zinnia—DAHLIA FLW’D, new, 10 sorts. 
Sweet Peas—Large, finest sorts. Complete Mixture- -1,(00 sorts. giv- 
Poppy—GIANT D’BLE, 35sorts. ing a daily surprise all Summer. 
4a 10 cts. pays tor these 13 pkts. jirst-class warranted Seeds, 

enough for a whole garden of choice flowers; also cultural GuIDE and 

Park's Frorat Macazine 3 mos, on trial. They are not cheap seeds, but the best to be had ; 

worthadollar. Large-flowered Phiox, Indian Pinks, Nasturtium, Gaillardia, or Salpiglos. 

sis for club of two, or all forclub of we Club with friends. This is my bestoffer. Don't 

miss it, Order at once. ¥ GEQ. W. PARK, B 68, Libonia, Pa. 

Seeds packed inexpensively by steam machinery, hence this bargain. — Bargains also in TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 











If not, why not? No other wheels in 

the world stand so high in the estima- 

tion of cyclists, because Waverleys are 

built on honest value lines, and the 

pees receives full value for the 
vestment. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR 
OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 
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SC HOOLS GRANCES an i ‘ices, rite to- 
CHURCHES or LODGES ay fer catalogue, 


Pianos! ORGANS!-FREE! 


EST TRIAL FOR 30 DAYS IN YOUR OWN HOME, NO MONEY REQUIRED [f 


j PIANOS ORGANS FROM $25,00 UP Y 


pincluging a Com:. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. |f 


NEW SOUVENIR stor t 
A work ot art iilustrated in 10 colors, t ae 

in Gold, We pay charges on it and send it ay PREE, all you 
have to do isto ask for it to-day plea Remember 
this is the old established house of CORNISH & CO., the 
& only firm in the world selling exclusively from Factory 
to Family direct. A single instrument at wholesale price. 
We save you from $25.00 to $250.00. Write at once to 
“CORN ISH & C@O., Estab. 30 years, Washington, N. J. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY THE 


Dr. fr. Owen’s Electric eangi 


Mr. J. H. Matteson, of 
Morrice, Mich., in a let- 
ter Oct. 14, 1894, says: 

“T had tried several 
kinds of medicine and 
two doctors for my 
y ERheumatism, but 

could ght no relief. I 
mm bou t one of Dr. 
Owen's 8 Electric Appli- 
yw ances and experienced 
~ relief at once; after two 
weeks’ use I was as lim- 
ber as an eel and could 
work all day. Nowam 
entirely cured. 


Our large illustrated catalogue contains many endorsemeuts like above, besides cute 
and prices of Appliances and much valuable information for the afflicted. Write for it at 
once, enclosing six cents in stamps for post 

We have been before the public many years, and our Electric Ap 
a recognized standard of merit, curing thousands of cases of Rheum 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


208 TO 209 Greve GrarerT. CHICAGO. 









Mr. Henry Wendt, of 
Peru, La Salle Co., IIl., 
under date of July 27, 
1895, writes: 


“IT had Rheuma- @ 
tigm all over my sys- Giiey} 
tein. A few applications 
of Dr. Owen’s Electric 
Appliances gave relief 
and after six weeks’ use 
of them I was entirely 
cured.” 
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‘‘The PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 
Is a monthly educational journal, containing well- 
selected matter for both teacher and pupil. Each 
issue has 36 or more es devoted to our schools in 
which scholars find just what they need. Essays, 
book reviews, teaching outlined by our best teache’ 
and the progress of education will be the contents 0: 
each issue. Its contributors embrace some of our 
best literary and most famous celebrities. Subscrip- 
tion 50 cents per annum, or 10 cts. for three months, 
No stamps. It is endorsed by “Normal Instructor.» 
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ELECTRICITY @ 


Mechanical and Architectural Drawing 
Steam Engineering pwnage ‘Marine Loco- 
motive), Plumbing, Heating, Civil Engineering, 
Coaland Metal Mining, English Branches, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Twenty-seven Courses of Study. Send for free 
circular. State subject you wish to study, 
The International Correapondence Schools, 

SCRANTON, PA. 
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Live to Some Purpose. 





Live to some purpose ; your days may 
be brief, 
Your life may soon draw to a close. 
Live that death’s summons may be a 
relief, 
Not bring with it deadlier foes. 
Live to some purpose ; fur life was not 
given 
To be squandered away at your will ; 
Each act of your life is recorded in 
heaven 
To answer for good or for ill. 
Live to some purpose; catch time as it 
flies ; 
For time is a taper that burns, 
A gem of great value, a rich floating 
prize ; 
Once departed it never returns. 
Live tosome purpose; God never in- 
tended 
A man for a slovenly drone ; 
Let pleasure and toil together be blended, 
They mingle so sweetly in cne. 


Live to some purpose ; the sun will shine 
brighter 
If you faithfully toil ’neath its beams ; 
Your blood will flow purer, your heart 
will beat lighter, 
Your sleep will 
dreams. 


bring pleasanter 





Live to some purpose; and when you 
are dead, 
When your ashes repose in the earth, 
Age, manhood, and youth will kneel 
round thy bed, 
And tell of thy glory and worth. 
—Selected. 


Gold Under the Sea. 








Last year appeared a statement that a 
chemist had devised a cheap method of 
extracting gold from sea water and that 
for a few cents he could extract a dollar 
in gold. Later the press announced that 
the beech sands of California were full 
of particles of gold and that the bed of 
the Pacific ocean near the coast of Cali- 
fornia was composed of golden sands. 

Now comes the report that the coast of 
New South Wales is formed of gold bear- 
ing sands and that miners are engaged 
in extracting the gold. Last year 3,400 
ounces of gold taken from the beach 
sands near New Castle were received at 
the Sidney mint. The men scoop up 
the sand at low tide, carry it out and 
wash it, gathering the heavier portions 
for purification. At one point a party of 
men gathered $3,500 worth each in a 
few months, and all taken from the bot- 
tom of the sea. It is supposed that the 
rocks under the water there are rich in 
gold, and that during storms the rocks 
are broken up and the gold released.— 
Selected. 





$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR 


oI 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved holder—Simple Construction. Always 
. Never blots. No better working pen d A regular $2.50 pen. . 

Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filier, for $1.00. Your money back—if you want it. Agents 

Wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN P Co., Boom 15, 108 Fulton St., New York. 











THE ANDREWS 
SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY 


is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and carefully. Any- 
thing and everything from a piece of chalk to a two-hundred dollar globe— 
No order too small to receive a attention. 
ng. 


from a Kindergarten chair to a car load of desks—is in our line. Consider 
@ 
Always get our prices before bu 


us headquarters for all information about School 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. 
Address 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














800 <SGR 06 0 <a 6 00 <a 6 00 <> 0006 <EER> 000 <a 000 <a 000-066 ~<a 646 
| Send Your Picture and Get<3 


(2 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CENTS. 


OMETHING entirely new in the way of a Gem of Art, and at an un- 
S usually low figure. The Miniature photo, we copy from the Cabinet 
and Card Size Photos, only, and make no change in the picture you 
send whatever. Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. Inclose twenty- 
five cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, and 
we guarantee to return to you One Dozen Miniature Phot's, and the pic- 
ture you send in one week from date of sending, that will give p rfect 
satisfaction in every sorpett. 
Special care should be taken in doing up pictures for mailing, and be 
sure to write your name and address plainly. 
F. J. WALSH 
353 Perry Street, porn eS TRENTON, N. J. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 





I. SPECIALTIES— 


The LARGEST School Specialty House in the World. Established 1889. 





DEPARTMENTS. 


. *“The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” 
. *“Progressive Reading and Number Study.” 
. *“Politico—Relief Maps.” 


. *“Roudebush Writing System.” 
. *School Room Decorations. 


1 
2 
3 
4. *“Swigert’s Lunar—Tellurian.” 
5 
6 
7 


. *Physical Apparatus and Chemicals. 


II. *GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES—(Catalogue A.) 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 


III. *SCHOOL FURNITURE—(Catalogue B.) 
School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten 
Chairs and Tables, etc., etc. 


“Snort TALKS oN Our NATIONAL Fiac.”—By S. M. Dick, Ph. D. Designed to offer some suggestions and furnish some facts to Teach- 
ers and Pupils to aid them in Flag Exercises, Citizenship and Civil Government. 





IV. *OFFICE FURNITURE—(Catalogue C.) 
Office Desks and Chairs, *Revolving Book Cases, Filing 
Cabinets, etc. 

V. *STATIONERY and STATIONER’S SUNDRIES—(Cat. D) 
Examination and Practice Papers, Drawing Papers, 
Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, Commencement Cards, 
Programs, Class Badges, Ink, etc. 

VI. *SCHOOL RECORDS and BLANKS—(Catalogue E.) 
District Officers’ Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District Orders, and 
Special Forms. 

*DIPLOMAS—(Catalogue F.) 

Diplomas of Graduation, Certificates, Rolls of Honor, 
Bonds and lithographed and printed Forms of all kinds. 
VIII. *SCHOOL BONDS— 
School Bonds negotiated and purchased. 
IX. *IN PREPARATION— 


VII. 


p@e *Special Catalogue sent on application. 


Illustrated. Flexible cloth. 20 cents prepaid. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-176 Fifth Ave., Corner Menreoe, Chicago. 
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Still Girls and Boys. 





If you could speak knarled,crooked tree, 

What tales your whisperings would un- 
fold ! 

Your once straight limbs are bent, I see, 

For you, like I, are growing old. 

Full half a-century’s dragged its length, 

Since with companions dear I played 

Beneath you, in your days of strength, 

Or slumbered in your bounteous shade. 

Of course you’ ve not forgot fair Nell 

With whose praise Will and I would 
brim, 

Alas my hopes in darkness fell 

Most women would have chosen him. 

I know you shared my raging grief 

For, as I passed you sadly by, 

A dewdrop splashed from off each leaf, 

Like a great tear from out of your eye. 


We girls and boys are scattered now, 

Since last we met ’tis many a day. 

I hear you laugh ; well tell me how 

We men and women differ, pray. 

Perhaps the lassies’ wayward curls 

Are caught within a silken net; 

But does that prove they are not girls? 

They’re girls I say! they're girls; girls 
yet! 


Perhaps the voices of the lads 

In baser tones express their joys ; 

And may be some of them are dads; 

But still—laugh long and loud, they're 
boys. 


I cannot make you understand 
And talking of them I shall weep ; 
So with my head upon my hands, 
A boy at heart, I’ll sink to sleep. 


—May M. Terwillegar. 





The Gulf Coast is Sinking. 





Judge Taylor, one of the commission- 
ers, in speaking of the now accepted fact 
that the coast of Louisiana is sinking at 
a comparatively rapid rate, says : 

“There can be no questiqn as to the 
sinking ofthe land. All the observations 
confirm it. It only remainsto be seen 
whether it is merely a local settling and 
solidifying of the newly deposited soil at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, or a general 
subsidence, extending up to and above 
the city. It isa matter that can be de- 
termined only by definite surveys, and 
these must be made. The discovery of 
the sinking or, rather, the proof of it, 
was made by a comparison of the guage 
record at Port Eads, at the jetties, with 
those on the river above. Another com- 
parison, made later, by an assistant, be- 
tween the guages at the upper end of 
New Orleans and at the jetties, confirm- 
ed the discovery. One thing is certain 
either the land is sinking or the water is 
rising.”’ 

The data on the subject are still, how- 
ever, incomplete,and until more evidence 
is obtained it will be impossible to reach 
any definite conclusions. It is probable 
that a re-survey of the Mississippi will be 
made at once, to determine exactly to 
what extent the sinking is going on, and 
how far up the river it extends. When 


this has been done it will be possible to 
understand a great ren J points about 
the Mississippi and its alluvial lands, as 
well as the Gulf marshes, which have 
hitherto puzzled geologists and engineers. 
—Popular Science News. 
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30 Volume School Library 
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price. 


50 Bromfield St. Boston. 


FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
FOR $10.00. 
ZEsop’s Fables. 


Grimm’s Tales. 


Illus. bds. 144 pp. 
American History Stories, 
“cc ‘ 


Vol. I. 


“cc “cc “cc 
6c “cc “ 


Story of Columbus. 


Vol. IV. Illus. bds. 174 pp. 
Illus. bds. 180 


p. 

Stories of Industry. Vol. I. Illus. tile. 172 pp AS 
A eens Vol. II. Illus. bds. 176 pp... . 
bas. 197 on 


Ethics: Stories for Home and School. Illus. 


Little Flower Folks. Vol I. Illus. bds. 138 pp... . . . ee 


ys Vol. II. Illus. bds. 130 pp. 
The Great West. Illus. bds. 176 pp. . 
Cortez and Montezuma. Illus. . 100 
Pizarro ; or the Conquest of Peru. 
Stories of Massachusetts. Illus. bds. 348 pp. 
Geography for nage Folks. Illus. bds. 136 pp. 
Storyland of Stars. Illus. bds. 165 pp. . . 
Stories from Animal Land. Illus. qto. pds, 179 pp. 


Our Fatherland. Illus. cloth, 160pp........... 


Stories of Australasia. Illus, bds. 220 pp. 
Stories of India. Illus. bds. 200 pp. 
Stories of China. Illus. . 

Stories of Northern Europe. Illus. 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 


Vol. 1. Tlus. 


Patriotism in Prose and Verse...... . 


Choice Selections. Northend... =  ....... 
Stories from Shakespeare. Vol. I. Illus. cloth, 166 pp. . 
eo“ «“ Vol. II. Illus. cloth, 156 pp. 


Illus. bds. 127 pp... . 2... ee ee 


Vol. I. Illus. bds. 158 pp... . 
Vol. III. Illus. bds. 158 pp. . 
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pp. 
Illus. Pas. 128 pp. . . 


Vol. 2. Illus... ._ 
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$11.84 


Price to Libraries and Schoo's, prepaid $10.00. 


Single copies of any of the above books will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
i Correspondence unth reference to the introduction of them is cordially invited and 
will receive prompt attention. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


63 Sth Ave., New York. 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


300 Post St. SanFrancisco. 
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Until further notice Busy : 
Work Series will be given , 

as a premium for se- § 
curing one new subscriber. , 
We want to double our list , 

n* Do you see the , 
point? Postage 6c extra. § 
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My school Before I Procured Busy Work Ssrizs. 


You all know what Busy Work Series is. —» 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to the 


sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Fach fifty are put up in a convenient and sub- 


Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. 
stantial manilla case. 
THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Sznriss is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. 
using them with great success. Price, postpaid $1.20. 
SPECIAL.—Normal! Instructor one year and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any address for 
onty 85e. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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HORTHAND ations furnished 
Wile W. &. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. —— and 
first fomen tne. Positions for all gradua’ 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE 
Williamsport, rt, Pa. 


Oswego, N.Y. 








Can now learn Shorthand at naan 
No other vam. 80 com; 5 

— one can learn and 
use For. Lessons, etc. ask 


D. KIMBALL, 
118 Adams St. Chicago. 
R H AND ISAAC PITMAN’S 8Y8- 

8 pee a in PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs of N. Y. CITY. nd is fast becomé: 
a ene ms ali ciaaratenel ucational t: It 
wise to be prepa: Pitman’s Com- 
plete Phonogra’ hic Self Instructor,’’250 pp. $1.50. 
FREE TO TEACHERS. 


Trial vy ag pres and rules for writing. 
PITMAN S + om 8, 


Ag3 Un yr 
Attend Metropolitan Se ool, 6 Fifth Ave., 
n. w. cor. 20th st., N. Y. 
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88 Nassau 8t., 


Wright's Paragon Headache Remedy. 


“ge CURED FOR A POSTAL 


Write us to send 7 a free sample. 
of Wright’s Paragon Head- 
ache Bemedy. It cures instant- 
Ki convenient to take ; no bad taste. 
tis eae a sure cure for Nerv- 
ous dache and Neuralgia. A 
Ss trial is all that is asked. Either a 10c 
or a 250. box sent on receipt of amount in stamps. 
Please find enclosed 50c, for which send me two 
boxes of Wright's Paragon Headache Remedy. . It 
does me more good than eos else I ever tried. 
ENT, Worthing, 8. D., 
Address: Wright rs Co., Chemist, Detroit, Mich. 
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Teachers 
Ought to 
Know 


That the Lackawanna is the short- 
eat route between Buffalo and New 


York. There are many other 
things you can learn about the 
Lackawanna by writing to 


FRED P- FOX, T. P. A., 
Elmira, N. Y: 
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BAM OR IAGIC 
Purifies as “ as beautifies the skin. 
cosmetic will do it. 


IBNTAL 
BAUTIPIER. 
No other 


Both Sides. 


BY MRS. M. E, SANFORD, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





I know a bright young fellow, 
And so perhaps, do you, 
Whose age might range most anywhere 
From six to eight times two. ‘ 
He’s often gay and jolly, 
He’s often kind and true ; 
And then again— But listen 
While I hold him up to view. 


He comes into the parlor, 
When a guest is sitting there, 
And lifts his hat politely, 
With deferential air. 
He answers to your greeting 
With modest, manly ease, 
And if obliged to pass you, 
Says, ‘‘Excuse me, if you please.’’ 


He stoops to pat the kitten, 
And takes the nearest seat; 

Nor tilts his chair against the wall, 
Nor elevates his feet. 


fac: | He listens with attention, 


Or tells the latest news. 
Or talks in modest fashion 
Of anything you choose. 


In speaking of him after, 
The guest is heard to say, 
‘A noble, manly fellow— 
Most pleasing every way.”’ 
But listen still a moment, 
While I give the other view, 
Which, though it widely differs, 
Is equally as true. 


The scene is at the table, 
Where waits his vacant chair. 

He slams the door, and takes his place 
With most ungracious air. 

His mother’s kind ‘‘Good-morning’’ 
Is answered with a growl ; 

His face, last night so beaming, 
Now wears an ugly scewl. 


He grumbles at the beefsteak, 
And calls the coffee slop ; 
“Tf he could not do better, 
He’d try once more, and stop.”’ 
His sister’s laughing answer 
Is silenced from the start 
By some weighty observations 
About her being ‘‘smart.”’ 


When his meal, at length, is finished, 
The paper must be read, 
In the best seat by the fire, 
With his feet above his head. 
’Tis but the truth I’m telling, 
Though it does seem very strange 
rum | That over anybody 
There could come such a change. 


If any one should ask him 
Whom he truly loved the best, 
His mother, or the person 
Who was but a passing guest— 


yre | He would straightway grow indignant 
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And feel insulted quite, 
Or think your mind had wandered, 
Or deserted you outright. 


Why should we keep for others 
Each pleasant word or jest, 

And save our gruffest manners 
For those who love us best ? 

Then, while each friend and stranger 
We treat with courteous care, 

Let’s suve for loving home-friends, 
At least, an equal share. 





Going to School. 





MARY F. BUTTS. 





How we like, in wind and snow 
And wild winter weather, 

To hurry down the dazzling street, 
Flocking close together : 

Tall Ned and little Fred— 
What a noisy rally ! 

Slim Kate and plump Mate 
And black-eyed Sally. 


Hark ! the bell goes kling, klang ! 
From the schoolhouse steeple, 
With a hop, skip and jnmp 
Go the little people ; 
Short Fred and tall Ned— 
What a noisy rally ! 
Slim Kate and plump Mate 
And black-eyed Sa'ly. 


ee 
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Not Sprinter Built. 





‘I shall never forget an incident which 
occurred at the first fair I ever attended 
in Georgia,’ said a retired Cincinnati 
meat packer. ‘It was at Macon, and I 
think they called it a state fair. At any 
rate, it was a big thing for the town in 
those days. They had some fine stock 
on exhibition and a Pennsylvanian had 
sent down about twenty of the finest 
looking hogs you ever saw. They were 
mostly Chester whites, and if I recollect 
aright, they were exhibited by Thomas 
Wood, a great hog and cattle fancier of 
twenty and thirty yearsago. He it was 
who introduced that famous breed of 
hogs, the Chester white, and he rhade a 
great deal of money out of his fancy 
stock. He was afriend—a Quaker you 
know—who used the plain language and 
wore a broad-rimmed hat. He was a 
smart old gentleman, honest and pros- 
perous. He sent his hogs from state fair 
to state fair, and they took so many 
prizes and blue ribbons that each hog 
looked like a boy who had spent all his 
money making a collection of badges. 

‘‘When the Macon judges made their 
awards, they gave the blue ribbons very 
liberally to the razor backs, but not one 
of the fat, sleek Pennsylvania hogs got 
a prize. The owner of the exhibit did 
not understand it, so he hunted up one 
of the judges and said in the language of 
the friends : 

‘¢ “IT know thee to be an honest man 
and I do not question thy fairness in the 
award, but to gratify my own curiosity I 


would be glad to have thee tell me why | Perfecti 


thee gave all the prizes to the native 
stock, and what fault thee found in 
mine ? 

‘* ‘My friend, the committee admired 
your hogs greatly,’ the judge replied. 
‘They are certainly handsome, and I 
have no doubt that in your section they 
are the best breed to raise, but they are 
not suited for this country. They are so 
short-legged and fat that a nigger could 
catch them in two minutes. What we 
require in a hog in the South is legs and 
wind. We give our.prizes for speed.. 
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Facts and Figures, 82 Colored Maps, Charts and 
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Secrets, etc. A Library in one volume. For the 
educated, as a book of reference: for the unlear ned 
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samples of goods used. 
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The Cow. , 
The friendly cow, all red and white, 
I love-with all my heart ; 





She gives me cream with all her might, 


To eat with apple tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And. yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


——_<>—_— 


The Coming Man. 





A pair of very chubby legs, 
Encased in scarlet hose ; 

A pair of little stubby boots, 
With rather doubtful toes ; 

A little kilt, a little coat, 
Cut as a mother can ; 

And lo! before us strides, in state, 
The Future's “coming man.” - 


His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
And search their unknown ways ; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open at their gaze ; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light— 
Those eyes that now are wistful bent 
On some “big fellow’s kite.”” 


dwell 
In solemn, secret state ; 


Shall war with future fate ; 

Where Science from now hidden caves 
New treasures shall outpoor— 

’Tis knit now with a troubled doubt, 
‘Are two or three cents more ?”’ 


The lips that in the coming years 
Will plead, or pray, or teach ; 


flash 
From world to world may reach ; 


Or smiling win control, 
Are coaxing now for gingerbread 
With all a baby’s soul ! 


So sticky, small and brown ; 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To tear all order down— 

Who knows that hidden strength may lie 
Within thy future grasp, 

Though now ’tis but a taffy-stick 

In sturdy hold they clasp! 


Ah, blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is yet undone ! 

And blessings on those little feet, 
Whose race is yet unrun ; 

And blessings on the little brain, 
That has not learned to plan ; 
Whate’er the Future holds in store, 
God bless ‘‘the coming man !” 


—Presbyterian. 





The brow where mighty thoughts do 


Where fierce Ambition’s restless strength 


Whose whispered words on lightning 


Those hand’s—those busy little hands— 


Father at Play. 





Such fun as we had one rainy day, 
play! 


We made a ship, and hoisted sail, 
And crossed the sea in a fearful gale— 


down, 


Down, down in a jolly wreck, 


But he broke out again with a lion’s roar. 


“| And we on two legs, he on four, 
That sternly grave may speak command, 


Ran out of the parlor and up the stair, 
And frightened mamma and baby there. 


So mamma said she’d be p’liceman now, 
And tried to ’rest us. She didn’t know 
how ! 


Then the lion laughed and forgot to roar, 
Till we chased him out of the nursery 
door. 


And then he turned to a pony gay, 
And carried us all on his back away ; 


Whippity, lickity, hickity, ho! 
If we hadn’t fun then, I don’t know! 
Till we tumbled off, and he cantered on, 


Never stopping to see if his load was 
gone. 


And I couldn’t tell any more than he 
Which was Charlie and which was me, 


Or which was towser, for, all ina mix, 
You’d think three people had turned to 
six, 





When father was home and helped us to 


But we hadn’t sailed into London town 
When captain and crew and vessel went 


With the captain rolling under the deck. 


Till Towser’s tail was caught in the door 
He wouldn’t hurrah with us any more. 


And mamma came out the rumpus to 


quiet 
And told us a story to break up the riot. 
—The Standard. 
—_—>_— 
March. 





MRS. M. E. SANFORD, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





March has come in like a lion indeed, 
With a growl, and a scowl, and a howl; 
With a fierce, wild blast, and a grand 
stampede, 
And shrieks that would scare an owl. 


But boys don’t mind; their strings they 
unwind, 
And give their kites to the breeze— 
Like white-winged ships, their way to 
find 
Through the far up azure seas. 


And as they dance, and skim, and 
prance, 
Air steeds upon the wing; 
Perhaps they’ll spy, from their vantage 
high, 
Some sign of the early spring. 


In a sunny isle, she is waiting while 
Sir March, her boisterous knight, 

A knell doth ring for the winter king, 
And puts his train to flight. 


You’ll find when he’s put old winter to 
rout, 

That his bluster was only a sham; 

And he will go out—I haven’t a doubt— 

Like a dear little frisky lamb. 
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A Two-Book Course. 


‘Ideal Music Course, 


By J. A. Sprenkel, consisting of two books : 

I. Primary Ideal Music Book, % pages, 
bound in halfcloth. A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents. 

II, Advanced Ideal Music!"Book, contain- 
ing a superb collection of songs. 196 pages, bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. In quantities, 48c. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
our public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercises in the theory of vocal music. (2) That the 
songs of the school-room are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as im- 
portant as pleasing music. It has, consequently, 
been necessary to omit many so-called new songs, 
and to draw largely from standard poztry, suggestive 
of noble thoughts and fancies. This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A Song. 





I was born on the mighty prairies 
Where the winds blow wild and free, 
And some of the west wind’s wildness 
Has found a place in me. 


For the west-wind rocked my cradle, 
And sang to me while I slept, 

And when I awoke ’twas my playmate 
And it soothed me when I wept. 


It taught me a spirit of freedom, 

It taught me to laugh and be gay, 
It taught me to own no master 
Save my own wild will at play. 


I was born on the mighty prairies 
Where the winds blow wild and free 
And I hope that when life is over 
The prairies may cover me. 
— William Reed Dunroy in The Pathfinder. 


SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. 





The Advances Made by Modern 
Study and Research. 





The discovery of microbes and of the 
work they do has naturally resulted in 
the community preparing itself for the 
fight with these little enemies. The 
work of boards of health is very different 
to-day from that which similar bodies 
perfurmed twenty-five years ago. Of 
course, the fact of the contagion of dis- 
ease was known a thousand years back, 
and the experience of mankind was re- 
flected in such institutions as the quaran- 
tine. But the efforts put forth against 
contagion rested with quarantine for a 
long time. If disease broke out in a city 
as the plague broke out in London dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II., the physi- 
cians were at aloss. The people had 
but one safeguard—they ran away, and 
thus carried the disease to other parts of 
the country. It would be impossible to- 
day for the plague to ravage any city in 
the civilized world as it ravaged London, 
simply because, although we do not defi- 
nitely know what the plague was—it is 
believed to have been typhus fever by 
many—we are certain it wasa disease 
caused by and developing microbes we 
should fight it exactly as we fight any 
contagious disease, and we should win 
the same victory. 

It is owing to the discovery of the 
laws of hygiene and their practical ap- 
plication that we are enabled to check 
disease when it appears, to seize it and 
say it shall not spread. The record of 
the work of the board of health of the 
city of New York during the outbreak of 
cholera in 1892 may be fairly said to be 
an example of absolute control of con- 
tagious disease. While there were 
eleven cases of cholera, there was not 
one secondary case. In other words, 
there was not one case in which the con- 
tagion traveled from the sick to the well. 
While the cases produced the microbes of 
the disease, these were destroyed as fast 
as they appeared ; and so far as that out- 
break was concerned the contagion of 
cholera was practically annihilated. 
This record has never been excelled, 
simply because it never could be. It 
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SPEAKERS 4"> DIALOGUE BOOKS 





Intermediate § ker.—Contains 
an excellent list of SPEAKABLE pieces 
for pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Primary Speaker,.—Contains one hun- 
dred and eleven selections suitable for 
primary pupils. 25 cts. 

The Helper in School Enter- 

tainments.—yYou should own one, 

25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues.— 
25 dialogues, original, entertaining and 
instructive. 25 cts, 

Brown’s Reciter.—cContains the most 
popular recitations and readings of the 

day. 202 pages, paper covers. Price 

25 cts 


Ritter’s Book of Mock Trials.— 
An entirely novel idea. The trials are 
very amusing take-offs of actual scenes 
in court and daily life ; containing sixteen 
complete trials adapted to performance by 
amateur or professional, 25 cts. 

Impromptu Speaker,.—This is not a 
collection of set speeches, but guides the 
speaker in making his own. To point 
gut the requirements of all ordinary oc- 
casions of impromptu speech making, 
and to afford such aid as may be useful, 
are the aims of this little treatise 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee 
Tots.—Comprises a variety of short 
speeches and dialogues suitable for child- 
ren from three to ten years old. ‘The 
best of the kind published.’’ 25 cts. 

Wilford’s 0 nal Dialogues & 
Speeches for Young Folks.— 
‘By far the most complete book of the 
kind ever published.’,—160 pages. 25 


cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainment, 
—Has Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Class Exercises, etc. 192 pages. 30 
cts, 

Acme Declamation Book.—Prob- 
ably contains a larger number of good 
selections in prose and poetry than can be 
found in any other similar book suitable 
for all readers. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker.—For the wee 
ones. Contains more than one hundred 
and fifty little pieces, of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & 
L, J. Rook. A collection of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert pieces, Dialogues, 
and Tableaux. For children of six years. 


25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker.—By Mrs. 
. W. Shoemaker. A superior collec- 
tion of Recitations and Readings, mostly 
in verse. For children of nine years, 
25 cts. 

—7 —— yee ape E. 
C. & L. J. Rook. prises recitations 
for the different Holidays, Temperance 
Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, etc. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations,—By 
Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An excellent 
collection of recitations adapted to the 
various needs of young people’s enter- 
tainments. For children of fifteen years. 
25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dra- 
mas.—By Charles C. Shoemaker. All 
the dialogues are bright and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their pres- 
entation. They can be given on any 
ordinary stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes 


30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues.—By 
Charles C. oemaker. Everything 
specially written for this volume. One 
of the best dialogue books in print. For 


Olmstead’s Humorous Recita- 
tions.—“‘One of the very best.” 
‘Contains more good matter than any 
other 25 cent book published.’’ 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recita- 
tions and Humorous Read- 
fimgs.—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the 
celebrated humorist, James S, Burdett. 
25 cts. 

Brudder Gardner’s Stump 
Speeches and Comic Lect- 
ures.—‘‘Contains the best hits of the 
leading Ni delineators of the present 
day.’ ‘‘The newest and best book of 
Negro comicalities published.”’—i60 


pages. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Serio-Comic Recita- 
tions and Readings.—A wiscel- 
laneous collection of Burdett’s latest and 
most successful pieces in prose and poetry, 
160 pages. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator.— 
Contains debates, outlines of debates and 
ecco for discussion. In addition to 

ese are a large collection of debatable 
questions, The authorities to be 
to for information being given at the close 
of every debate hout the work, 
makes it the most complete work on the 
subject ever published. Board, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, 

mny Stories and Comic 
Songs.—Containing 81 Selections, 
many of which have never before appear- 
ed in — ‘Without question the best 
book for professional or amateur recitals. 
500 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues. 

na reg ef ited’ Fe Fm 
- ieces of a spirit ipti 

pee freed of the extra 

which characterizes many school pieces. 

25 cts. 

— Folks’ Entertainments. 
—By E. C. &L. S. Rook, Contains 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantom- 
imes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tab- 
leaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 
cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young 

eople.—Composed of a number of 
original and simple plays,short comedies. 
and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced, and sure of success. 
cts. 


25 cts. 

wie —? ome teeny are F = C&L 
. Rook. Everything specially eee 
for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, 
Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New 
Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and 
Recitations. By Charles C, Shoemaker. 
One of the best and most popular humor- 
ous recitation books ever published. 
Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print, 30 cts. é 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and 
Recitations, By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Contains selections in all dialects, such 
as Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, 
etc. representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. 
30 cts. 

Choice Dial es.—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. his is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or 
Day-school, to public and private enter- 


tainments, and to young people or adults. 
30 cts. 

Little People’s eed 
Clara J. Denton. All new and origi 
Everything bright and fresh,and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well ss 
general occasions. For children of tea 





children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 








was a perfect victory for the science of 


hygiene.—North American Review. ~ 


years. 25 cts. 


SPECIAL! For $1.16 we will send the Instructor one year and $1.00’s worth of 
speakers selected from this list, or 50 cents worth of these books may be selected as 6 
premium for each new subscriber sent provided 16 cents extra be sent for postage. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Williams & Rogers’ 4 
Mental Arithmetic. . 
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By JAMES M. Cook, A. M., Principal 
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» 
of Grammar Schoo] No. 3, Rochester, ‘ 
N. Y., isa new book on a new and $ 
improved plan. The Practice Dia- $ 
») grams constitute an especially at- ¢ 
p tractive feature. The problems are § 
») practical and sensible, and are solv- § 
? able mentally. Sample pages free. § 
) Sample Copy, post-paid, 25 cents. 45 


») 

q . Williams & Rogers, ) 

( , 

? PUBLISHERS. ‘J 
>} 

Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 5 
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Tribune Bicycles 
The Best 


in the 
World. 











for 
Catalogue. 


THE BLACK MFG. CO. 
ERIF, PA. 


SEE THAT CURVE! 
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“365 DAYS AHEAD 


“365 DAYS AHEAD 
OFTHEMALL.” * 


Sometimes a rider wants an extra 
strong bicycle, as well as an extra light 
machine. 


Our art “cat’? (two 2-cent stamps) tells 
how it is done. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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My grandpapa has to wear glasses, 
’Cause his eyesight is not very strong, 
And he calls them his ‘‘specs,”” and he’s 
worn them 
For ever and ever so long. 
And when he gets through with his 
reading 
He carefully puts them away, 
And that’s why I have to help fiad them 
’ Bout twenty-five times in a day. 


But at night when we sit ’round the 
table, 
And papa and mamma are there, 
He reads just as long as he’s able, 
And then falls asleep in his chair. 
And he sits there and sleeps in his 
glaszes, 
And you don’t know how funny it 
seems; 
But he says that he just has to wear them 
To see things well in his dreams. 


—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Rely on Yourself. 





The eagle when teaching her young 
to fly,as they sit on the edge of the nest, 
fearful to venture into the abyss below, 
forces them from the home that has 
sheltered them so long, and so compels 
them to use their weak and untried 
wings, and soon comes strength and 
courage for the lofty and prolonged 
flight. 

Nothing better could happen to the 
young man who has the right kind of 
grit, than to be thrown on the world 
and his own resources. A well-to-do 
judge once gave his son a thousand dol- 
lars, and told him to go to college and 
graduate. The son returned at the end 
of the first year, his money all gone and 
with several extravagant habits. Atthe 
close of the vacation the judge said to his 
son, ‘‘Well, William are you going to 
college this year?’ ‘‘I have no money, 
father.’”’ ‘‘But I gave youa thousand 
dollars to graduate on.”’ ‘“‘It is all gone, 
father.”’ ‘‘Very well, my son; itis alll 
could give you; you can’t stay here; 
you must now pay your own way in the 
world.’? A new light broke in upon the 
vision of the young man. He accommo- 
dated himself to the situation; again 
left home,made his way through college, 
graduated at the head of his class, stud- 
ied law, became Governor of the Scate of 
New York, entered the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States, and has 
made a record that will not soon die, for 
he was none other than William H. 
Seward. 


—@=——-- 


False Teeth Lengthen Life. 


Very few people realize how much the 
dentist has done for mankind. To men- 
tion one thing only, the perfection to 
which the manufacture of false teeth has 
been carried has practically abolished 
old age—that is, old age in the sense 
that I used to know it. You see none of 
the helpless, mumbling old men and 
women that you formerly did. This is 








not because people do not attain the age 





their parents and grandparents reached, 
but because the dentist has prevented 
some of the most unpleasant con- 
sequences of advancing years. Men of 
seventy no longer either look or feel old, 
because they are not deprived of nourish- 
ing food at the time when they need it 
most. Estimates have been made show- 
ing that the average length of life has 
been increased from four to six years by 
the general use of false teeth.—Post Dis- 
patch. 





Learn to Laugh. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is bet- 
ter than medicine. Learn how to tell a 
story. A well-told story is as welcome 
as a sunbeam in a sick-room. Learn 
how to keep your troubles to yourself. 
The world is too busy to care for your 
ills and sorrows. Learn to stop croak- 
ing. If you cannot see any good in the 
world, keep the bad to yourself. Learn 
to hide your pains and aches under a 
pleasant smile. No one cares to hear 
whether you have the earache, headache 
or rheumatism. Don’t cry. Tears do 
well enough in novels, but they are out 
of place in real life. Learn to meet your 
friends with a smile. The good-humor- 
ed man or woman is always welcome, 
but the dyspeptic or hypochondriac is 
not wanted and may be a nuisance as 
well.—Exchange. 


——— ee 


The conclusion that grammar should 
never be studied isa mistake. English 
grammar, well studied, puts the student 
in possession of many important facts 
concerning the English language. The 
student thus adds to his stock of infor- 
mation. Additionally, it will give the 
pupil a kind of discipline he can not gain 
in any other way. Distinctions of words 
and forms, idioms and constructions, 
are important in themselves, and the 
nice observations of them develops a 
critical faculty that can not be obtained 
from mathematical or scientific studies. 
Grammar should be so taught as to im- 
prove the pupil’s use of language. Even 
if a pupil has a good command of words, 
forms, and constructions, there is still 
some things that he must learn by rule 
and practice. He may by imitation pro- 
nounce his plurals and possessives cor- 
rectly, but he can not thus spell and 
write them. But in the cases of the ma- 
jority there are numerous errors of 
speech that spring from association, and 
that can be rooted out only by persistent 
criticism and correction. Some of these 
are errors of Etymology, and some errors 
of Syntax. The teacher should pay 
much attention tothe practical side of 
the subject ; the grammar study and the 
language lessons should be taught to- 
gether. Moreover, the teacher must not 
be content with mere corrections of er- 
rors. Inthe discussion of false forms, 
four steps may be noted ; the error, the 
reason why it is an error, the correction, 
and the reason why the correction is 





made.—Southwick. 





TAKE 


LORING’S 
Fat Foods Now !! 


This is a Season of Peculiar Peril. Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula Fonify You 
Against Fever—They Cure Nervous 
Debility—Build up the System and 
Put on Solid Healthy Flesh. 


(From Western Medical Index.) 

“The efficacy of Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula to 
build up the system and make it impervious to ma- 
larial influences has rendered the demand for these 
predigested flesh, blood, muscle, nerve and brain- 
building foods unusually large Caring the past few 
weeks. Very many serious cases of catarrh of the 
liver, kidneys, etc., have been cured by Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula, and these foods are in greater demand 
with physicians than ever before as specifics for ner- 
vous prostration and all weakness aud debility in 
old and young, no matter how caused or of how long 
standing. These foods should be used by all, 
whether too thin or not, during the spring moriths, 
to fortify the system against the dangers of the sum- 
mer.” 

The well-known Mrs. Mary Travis Gates, whose por- 
ss trait is here given, is one of 
Chicago’s most successful 
educators. She says: “I be- 
came a victim to nervous 
exhaustion, through worry 
and overwork. My phy- 
sician prescribed Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Foods, and in about two 
menths they completely 
cured me and gave me an 
increase of 46 pounds in weight.” 
This is the portrait of Prof. 
Doremus ©. Denton, of Al- 
bany, N.Y., who writes: “For 
five years I was gradually 
growing more and more de- 
bilitated and emaciated. Af- 
ter other treatment had 
failed, I was induced to use, ‘& 
Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Cor- &% 
pula Foods. Their benefit 
became at once apparent, and 
in six weeks I was a well 
man, With all my old vigor restored. 
time gained 36 pounds.” 
A leader in educational 





I had in that 


reform in New York is 
Lucille Stillwell Paine, 
whose portrait is here 
given. Mrs. Paine who lias 
used Loring’s Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula Foods, writes 
thus: “For thinness and 
weakness I took these won- 
derful foods. They at once 
gave me new life and 
; strength. IL improved more 
vse! = and more rapidly and was 
soon restored to excellent health and more real vim 
than had been mine for years.” 

No “tonics,” “nervines,” “sarsaparillas” or other 
medicines necessary when these foods are taken. 
You may write our CHICAGO MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT about your thinness and debility—or about 
any other medical question. Our physicians will 
give you competent advice without charge. What 
these foods have done for others they would do for 
you. 





Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 
Fat-Tein-U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 
One month’s treatment by mail $2.00. 


Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Proprietors. To insure prompt reply, 
mention Department as below. Use only the near 
est address: 


LORING & CO., 


DEPARTMENT 106, 


No, 42 W, 22d St., New York City, 
No. 8 Hamilton Pl, Boston, Mass. 





No. 115 State St,, Chicago, Ill. 
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My Boy. 





BY MARIAN W. O. BROWN. 





Do you want me to paint you a picture, 
A glimpse of my boy as he stands 
Here so honest and manly before me, 
Though browned are his face and his 
hands? 
He’s so tanned from exposure to sun- 
light, 
While playing in sunshine and dew ; 
But the sunlight is one of God’s bless- 


ings. 
Shall I paint his picture for you? 
His hair is the color of sunshine, 
Of sunshine all crinkled and curled, 
And, really, I think that my boy is 
Just one of the best in the world. . 
Below all this wealth of gold sunshine, 
A forehead unwrinkled and fair ; 
Still farther below are two blue eyes 
That know neither trouble nor care. 


Above the blue eyes are two arches, 
They also are colored with gold 
The same as the long silken lashes 
That shade the blue eyes brave and 
bold. 
And there is a nose far from Grecian, 
It’s almost a pug I suppose, 
But then, he’s so young it may alter ; 
His lips are as red as a rose. 
They speak only pleasant and kind 
words, 
With never a cross word or pout, 
But always so ready and willing 
To let all the kind words come out. 


Below his red mouth is a dimple 
Deep set in a firm chin of white, 

Don’t you wish you could see my model 
I’m painting on paper to-night ? 





His clothes? They. are far, far from 
stylish, 
What odds does it make if they’re old ? 
I care not for dress if I only 
Can lead him safe into the fold, 
Safe into the fold of the Savior, 
So that on the great Judgment day 
Hand in hand we may stand together ; 
And then to my Lord I can say : 


“The little white soul thou didst send 
me, 
O Lord, while I lived on the earth, 
I’ve brought back to thee, O my Father, 
With the one that didst give him 
birth.” 





Size of the Universe. 





“Tt has been estimated,’’ says W. H. 
Lamaster (Popular Astronomy,January ), 
‘that a cannon ball moving with a ve- 
locity of 500 miles an hour, and leaving 
our earth at a certain time and traveling 
in the direction of the nearest fixed star, 
would not reach it in less than 4,500,000 
years; and yet there are stars in the 
heavens and visible through telescopes 
that would require a cannon-ball moving 
with the same velocity at least 500,000,- 
000 years to reach them. It was said by 
the elder Herschell that it would require 
light traveling at the rate of 185,000 
miles a second two millions of years to 
come to the earth from the remotest 
luminous vapors within reach of his 
forty-foot telescope, and yet, whatever 
may have been the efforts of astrono- 
mers to bring the starry heavens asa 
whole into view, even with the most 
powerful reflectors, they have so far 
proved to be futile. Hence,to the minds 


of men, the universe must seem forever 
to be and to remain immeasurable, in- 
calculable, and incomprehensible. And 
while we may be able to weigh and 
measure suns and systems within range 
of our telescopes, there are others so far 
away and so far beyond our powers of 
vision, and our power of calculation, that 
even our present supposed great knowl- 
edge of the sidereal heavens would 
dwindle into the thinnest of mental 
vapories.”’ 





Leap Years. 





Leap years will soon be scarce. This 
1896 is a leap year, but there will not be 
another for eight years, for 1900 will not 
be a leap year, owing to chronological 
necessities. At certain long intervals a 
day has to be missed to prevent the sea- 
sons from going astray, otherwise our 
posterity would be keeping Christmas 
in hot weather, and would be shivering 
in midsummer. The Russians are get- 
ting troubled at last about the “old 
style’ calendar. Everybody who 
knows anything about Russia is aware 
that she has never adopted the Gregor- 
ian ‘“‘new style of reckoning,” and that 
Russians adhere to the day which we 
call ‘‘Twelfth Day” as Christmas Day. 
The old Julian Calendar rules in Russia, 
and the Gregorian in the rest of the 
civilized world. But the Russian Gov- 
ernment has decided to introduce ‘‘new 
style’’ at the end of thiscentury. It is 
not certain whether this will be done 
suddenly or gradually. In the latter 
case the first twelve leap years after 1900 
must be omitted. Were the ‘‘old style’ 
continued, there wouldbe thirteen days’ 
difference inthe twentieth century. It 
is this unlucky number of thirteen which 
the superstitious 





Evangelist. 


Slaves dread.—The 


Youth and Old Age. 





RY MRS, E. A. B. MITCHELL. 





The apple blossoms fair and sweet 

With fresh, new joy we ever greet, 

We watch their fragrant leaves unfold, 
And smile to see their hearts of gold. 


Thus welcome we each little child, 

The innocent, the undefiled, 

And fain would shield from blighting 
storm, 

Would keep the young heart pure and 
warm. 


But valued more than flowers of spring 
Are other gifts the seasons bring, 

The luscious fruit, the ripened grain, 
Full recompense for toil and pain. 


And childhood's passive purity 

Is not as beautiful to me 

As that through discipline attained, . 

Through struggles long and victories 
gained. 


How fair the fruit the aged bear, 

Their hope in God, their faith in prayer. 
Their gentleness, and holy joy 

Which doubt or fear cannot alloy ! 


As flower to fruit so youth to age, 

Then let this thought our grief assuage, 

When failing strength and weak’ning 
powers 

Speak silently of closing hours. 


For each who aims, ah, each who strives, 
May leave rich fruit for other lives, 

Ripe seeds of truth which ne’er decay, 
Though we shall pass from earth away. 
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all charges paid,at once. 


Seconp ;—This Encyclopedia 


a work costing $75.00. 


a 6s Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages ing 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well@ 
bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Get It :—F rst; send $3.20 and we will send you @ 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit @ 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, @ 


all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL InstRucTOoR at 50 cents each. 


We GuARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


We offer this only for a limited time and advantage should 


be taken of the offer at once. Address, 


Norma InsTRUCTOR, 
a 






















will be sent free of charge and 











Dansville, N Y. 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
u nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervors headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
Iry It Yourself. 
Thousands of the most wideawake, progressive 

teachers in every state and territory of this country 


are using the Pathfinder systematically in their 
schools. Their verdict is always the same 


“My scholars read it as eagerly as a novel.” 
“T want it as long as it and I live,” 


“Its weekly visits are those of a friend, bearing 
clean, reliable information of the world’s events.” 


Can you afford to get along without this great 
world-review that other teachers find so helpful! 
Try the paper yourself. We make the way easy : 

For $1.50 we send 10 copies a week for 13 weeks. 


For $6 we send 10 copies 1 year, present each sub- 
scriber with a book and send you the paged free. 

The Pathfinder comes every week of the year,fresh 
from the Nation’s Capital, the fountain head of in- 
formation on civil government. It gives clean, con- 
densed, classified, comprehensive, non-partisan and 
entertaining summaries of all the world’s doings. 
Current-history prize contests quarterly. 

Make the test; you owe it to yourself. For 15 cts. 
you may have the paper 13 week on probation. You 
must have the Pathfinder or you'll get behind, 
sure as fate. 

The least you can do is to send for sample copies 
to distribute in your school. We wantevery up-to- 
date reader of the Normal Instructor to know the 
Patfinder. Address THE PATHFINDER, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Used in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, @ 
Brooklyn, Washington St Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and e 
AB towns of every State. Endorsed by promi-@ 
fm nent educators as the best published on @ 

















ag the following subjects: @ 
Spelling, Letter Writing, © 
Typewriting, Shorthand, . 
English, Business Law, @ 
Bookkeeping, Pocket Dictionary. $ 


ag The Dictionary is vest-pocket size and con- e@ 

RG tains 33.000 words, Price, leather, in 

Ff dexed, 50 cts.; cloth, not indexed, 25 cts. @ 

¥ The Practical Text Book Co., @ 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. @ 


Write for text-book catalogue, sample e 
ages, and rates to schonis 
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UNCLE SAM’S TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
woue EvERS ree opacee $1.00 AFTER YOU 
4RE CURED. 819 La Balle Street, CHIOAGO. 


_ The Old Clock. 





BY GRANDMA. 





This dear old clock I love to see, 
And hear its welcome bell, 

Through memory it impresses me 
With love I cannot tell. 


For scores of years it graced our home, 
And stood against the wall, 

In the family living room, 
Or in the spacious hall. 


In childhood’s days, when all was cheer, 
We children in a flock 

Would gather round our mother dear, 
To see her wind the clock. 


The sight to us was wonderful, 
We watched her with delight, 
As every time the cords she’d pull, 
The weights would rise in sight. 


Our parents dear have passed away, 
We bade them both adieu, 

Children are in their place to-day, 
And great-grandchildren too. 

Now they will take the clock to wind, 
To them ’twill be a pleasure, 

In doing so they’|l bear in mind 
They have a valued treasure. 


—— 


Compensation. 








The spreading hills with gentle slope 
Lie broadly to the rising sun, 
Whose cheering beams of early hope 
Caress them softly, one by one, 
While in the hollows, gray and low, 
Thick mists and shadows heavy lie, 
For all the morning’s ruddy glow, - 
Has coldly passed the valleys by. 
So hill tops laugh, while valleys weep 
Away the hours of early days, 
With sunshine resting on the steep, 
And darkness shrouding lowly ways, 
Till evening hastes and shadows sleep 
On every eastward lying hill. 
Then down the slopes the sunbeams 
creep, 
And raptured vales with gladness 
thrill. 
To lonely lives, which sadly missed 
The early sun’s inspiring beams, 
To valleys morning shadows kissed, . 
But wakened not from laggard dreams, 
To these at eve shall come a glow 
Of sunshine o’er the happy plain ; 
A sweeter joy than mornings know— 
The touch of gladness after pain. 
—Helen Evertson Smith in Harper’s Bazar. 


ose 


A Dear Little School-Ma’am. 








With her funny little glasses you’d have 
thought her very wise 

If it wasn’t for the laughter that was 
peeping from her eyes ; 

Just the queerest and the dearest little 
school-ma’a n ever known. 

Whose way of teaching boys and girls 
was certainiy her own. 

“I give my brightest pupil,’”’ in a pleas- 
ant tone she said, 

‘“‘A little corner by himself to show that 
she is head. 


And, to spare the tender feelings of the 
dullest boy, I put 

All the others in a circle so you can’t 
tell which is foot. 





Whenever any pupil in his lessons 
doesn’t miss, 

I encourage his endeavors with a penny 
sngar-kiss ; 

And since this slight upon the rest might 
too severely fall, 

I take the box of kisses and I hanp ’em 
round to all. 


I’ve asked them what they’d like to be 
a dozen times or more, 

And each, I find, intends when grown 
to keep a candy store ; 

So, thinking that they ought to have 
some knowledge of their trade, 

I’ve pnt a little stove in, just to show 
them how its made. 


Enthusiastic? Bless you, it is wonder- 
ful to see 

How interested in such things a little 
child can be ; 

And from their tempting taffy and their 
lucious lollipops, 

I’m sure they’ll do me credit when they 
come to open shops. 


And, witha nod that plainly showed 
_ how free she was from doubt, 

She deftly smoothed the wrinkles of her 
snowy apron out— 

Just the queerest and the dearest little 
school-ma’am ever known, 

Whose way of teaching boys and girls 
was really her own ! 

—St. Nicholas. 





ae 


Children’s Answers. 


“Prose tells things that are true right 
along just as they are, and poetry makes 
it up as you go along.” 

“A circle is a round straight line with 
a hole in the middle.”’ 

Moreen which are equal to each other 
are equal to anything else.”’ 

“The chief products of the United 
States is earthquakes and volcanoes.”’ 

“In Austria the en occupation 
is gathering Austrich feathers.”’ 

“The rapids of the St. Lorrence is 
caused by the canoes of the Indians.”’ 

“The two most famous volcanoes of 
Europe are Sodam and Gomorrah.”’ 

“Climate lasts all the time,and weather 
only a few days.”’ 

‘John Locke’s words are full of energy 
and lack no little want of thought.” 

‘Julia Caesar was quite a military man 
on the whole.” 

“‘By the Salic laws no woman or des- 
cendant of a woman could occupy the 
throne.”’ 

“Columbus knew the earth was round 
because he balanced an egg on the table.”’ 

‘Alfred the Great reigned 872 years ; 
he was distinguished for letting some 
buckwheat cakes burn, and the lady 
scolded him.’’—Sclected. 


Change of Time. 








In a collection of old almanacs in the 
library of the West Chester (Pa) State 
Normal School, which once belonged to 
Humphrey Marshall, the famous early 
botanist of this country, is founT one for 
1752, the year, in which, as you say, the 
reckoning was changed. 

In September of that year the days of 
the month run as follows: 1st,2d, 14th, 
15th, etc., that is, there were no days in 
that month between the 2d and the 14th 
and with that almanac, for the first 
time, January is the first month of the 
year. In all the previous almanacs 
January is the eleventh month and 
March the first month. 

This almanac, like the others is itself 
a how curiosity. It is one of Poor 
Richard’s almanacs, that is, was prepar- 
edand printed by Benjamin Franklin 
and is full of quaint phrases and sayings. 
There is also in it a full account of the 
old and new calendar and of the change. 
The act of Parliament which changed 
the calendar for Great Britian and her 
colonies is quoted in full. 
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‘Study 
‘-Law at 
|Home 


4 
Iz was the ambitious young man and woman on 
the farm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 
lawyer’s office, in the bank,—the man and woman 
§ without the opportunity of a college education, 4 
$ that made this method o teaching law a necessity. ¢ 
We offer three courses :— 


1. A PREPARATORY Law COURSE. 
2. ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 
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= TO PRACTISE LAWOR FOR GENERAL <¢ 
CuLTuRe. 

3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
NESS MEN AND WOMEN. 

= THE tuition fee is small, the course complete, 3 

* the result perfect. Nicely printed catalogues ¢ 


explain the courses. They can be had for the 

asking. Address 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCB 

> SCHOOL OF LAW. - 
No. 10 STelephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. 


445 444. rv 444 44s 
ae ery aa ve 


a ‘4 
4 > <temm 1 7¢ { Gimmes + ¢ ene ¢ 





























Chemical - and - Physical 
Apparatus. 


Glass, Porcelain and Platinumware, Soft 
Rubber Goods. Balances and Weights. 
Outfits for Chemical, Physical and 
Biographical loboratories. 

Strictly C. P. Chemicals, microscopic 
stains and mounting material, covers and 
slides, offered by 
EBERBACH DRUG AND CHEMI- 

CAL COPIPANY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


New Idea in Trunks. 

















The Stallman Dresser Trunk isa port- 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of 
trays; the bottom is as accessable as the top. 
Costs no more than box trunk. Shipded ©. O. 
D. with privilege to examine. 2-cent stamp, il- 
lustrated catalogue F. A. STALLMAN, 

29 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 
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Typewriting thoroughly and 

rapidy taut ta ~ oof me ROCHESTER BUSINESS 

Y. pad A facility and convenience for 

insuring th the best results. Shorthand pupils given 

instruction in bookkeeping or other commercial 

branches without extra charge. Special attention 

given to advanced pupils. At interested are cordi- 

invited to call. M.C. A. elevator. Cir- 
hase sent free, Students may enter at any time, 


3 ss crenane ax SEEDS 2 by ‘mail 1 postpald 
coslogve sae “amie? 


EL WILSON, are emer Penna 





Genuine Confederate Money, 10c.; Trilobite, fe~ 1 


$ { Oo. Fossil Shark Tooth, 10c.; Alligator Tooth, 1 


or browu Seabean, ore. Spearpoint,vc.; 2 Pentremites or 2 L ucky 
Ww ‘ir OE. id. List of Driees bey fer rare coins, 6c. 
San = 3 ca enaand oe. 


r and 
oe he te arch 
— ol, pe Fis, 
‘ac’ an arm. 
Catalogue FREE. AMI ERICAN 


BELL » PERE co. Monsees, Micu. 


——7z NO DIRT. LEFT 
2 clothes wasted with the 





sale, Write for terms. 
Lake Erie Mfg. 08 11 £13 St., Erie, Pa. 


ANIDROSIS BATHS. 


The sovereign pomety for Bheu- 
matism and all diseases of we 
Liver, Kidne ‘Slice or Skin. Will 
sell i Rerttor, or Office Gattis or Bi hf 


WHEGAN. Ba MAL SINE. 











MEN 


t to make Aude Portraits in soese hours at 
the pa ~ Fy conyria righted method. Th = — 
method work by me, b: 


ar tARN 18] TO $ Sie 6 A WEE ; "end for 
German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 





FREE 
TO BALD HEADS 


We will mail on applica- 
tion, free information how 
tu grow hair upon a bald 
head, stop falling hair 
and remove scalp diseases 
Address, 

Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 


J 127 East Third 7. 


Sent FREE 


For the asking The Brightest, 
Best and Cheapest Teachers’ 

Journal Published. Only 760. 

. Agents wanted. Address 

THE SCHOOL RECORD. Detroit, Mich. 


We Cure 
SICK HEADACHE, 


ott . Pisesert. quick and las' cure. Thousands 
timonials from ple who have 
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per year. 











and post-paid. e take all 
= ve ne DRUG Co., New Y 


F l" a 

A IG irabam 
Sheri- 
dan- 


ville, Pa. writes: 

$3 made L remedy 
and have LOST 45 tbs) siuos using it.I” 
think i¢ fe the simplest and grandest remedy in 
the world a superfluous pw p is pure- 

etable and man re 
atl t home at little expense. 3 nse. N zy ook: Rae. 
ess. Send 4 cents for a sample box 
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Education. 





BY F. M. KIRKENDALL. 





The Greeks were the first to make ed- 
ucation distincs from religious instruc- 
tion and Socrates was the philosopher 
who gave it direction. No lover of 
ancient history will ever forget Socrates, 


Plato and Arisotle. Plato is the author 
of the first important treatise on 
education. 


The educational records the ancient 
world left to us came through the mon- 
istaries. These kept alive the feeble 
effort during the Dark Ages; but the 
cruelty, the hard hand of discipline, the 
duties of the church with its mechanica! 
useless ceremonies add comparatively 
little to the better system of the Refor- 
mation. 

The precepts of Luther were to Europe 
what the wise sayings of Franklin have 
been to America ; bat to such reformers 
as Roger Ascham, Ratich, Comenius, 
Rosseau, John Milton and Pestalozzi do 
we owe our educational advancement. 
During the Elizabethan and Paritan 
Age of English Literary the Protestant 
schools became the best in Europe and 
had it not been for the Jesuites the 
Catholic institutions would have almost 
disappeared. The presant public school 
system of our country, though far from 
being perfect as to systematic instruc- 
tion, is unbiased by sect or creed. 
Among our greatest English writers of 
the present age on education are Her- 
bert Spencer, Alexander Bain, Mathew 
Arnold and Horace Mann. 

From these we get the new education 
and are launched into the field of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogics. 
Bain tells us that emotion may be 
transformed into intellect, and sensa- 
tion may exhaust the mind as much ae 
thought. 
The memorizing of technieal and un- 
important facts engross too much of the 
time given for public instruction. The 
pupil who goes hurriedly over a mass 
of miscellaneous work is pursuing a 
course prejudicial to intellectual de- 
velopement. Education is classified 
knowledge and the brightest pupil is 
not the one who can answer the greatest 
number of chronological facts but the 
one who can think and can reproduce 
the thought of his lesson. The object 
of examination work should not be so 


much a test of fact lore as a test of 


ability to apply principles and get ideas, 
even in teachtng geography and history 
the teacher should aim to cultivate in- 
dependent thought, and logical instead 
of mechaical association. 

Memory is assisted by association 
which calls attention to stricking con- 
trasts and resemblances. 

If the teacher does not lead his pupils 
into logical methods of thought, and to 
associate what has been acquired 
mechanically, in a rational way, the 
result can not be permanent. 

“The minimum of mechanical work 
should have for its product the maxi- 
mum of logical work.” 

Dr. Gordy, of the Ohio University, 
says: ‘‘The teaching which cultivates 
the rational memory and depends on 
rational association is good, while the 
teaching which cultivates the mechan- 
ical memory and depends on mechanic- 
al association is with few exceptions 
prejudicial.’? The former method edu- 
cates and broadens, the latter circum- 
scribes and limits. Fitch, in his ‘‘Lec- 
tures on Teaching’’ says: ‘“‘The differ- 
ence between a wise man and one who 
is not wise consists less in the things 
he knows than in the way which he 
knowsthem. The educated man knows 
things in their relations. His knowl- 
edge is classified and what he knows he 
knows rationally. 
A pupil may know enough of geog- 
raphy and history to pass an examina- 
tion, yet know it to no purpose. When 
pupils get into eroneous methods of 
study and show by their work a me- 
chanical knowledge, is a demerit mark 
for his teacher. The teacher should 
form, a clear conception ot what he 
wishes to accomplish and then put his 
pupils under such influences that sys- 
tematic development will be a result 
not only intellectually but morally. 
Moral culture in the school room is es- 
sential to right formation of character 
and promotion of good citizenship, and 
whatever is best in citizenship we as 
teachers should make a product of our 
school work. 
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Why be Thin and Sick ? 








thinness is an abnormal -one. 


brain exhaustion. 








TRIF L ING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
cost you nothing, 
and we will mail tog 


s® BEST 


you book contain- 
ingfulldescription 


FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 





CHEAPEST 


foods in another 


Get Plump and Rosy.”’ 


Piumpness is a normal condition; 
E nacia- 
tion indicates that food taken does not 
goto build upthe system. Loring’s Fat- 
ten-U and Coropola Foods are unques- 
tionably the most perfect flesh producers 
ever devised and they cure nerve and 
Interested persons 
shou'd read what is said about these 
column and send to 
Loring & Company, New York, Boston 
and Chicago, for a free copy of “How To 


MEMORY ‘cr stioxasrxY. HOW? 


SEND Any Cabinet Photo, we will return it, ass 

paid, with 12 Beautiful Miniatures, for 27c. sample 2. 

EXCELSIOR PHOTO Co., Palmer, Mass. 
ED: a 2principals, 2 assistants, 2 piano.2 
rae} art, 3 elocution, for full 


Address with sta 
PEABODY CIRCLE, 
Brownsyv ville, Tenn. 











term. 


AGENTS WANTED! $40 per week easily made 
selling our new office and household novelties; male 
or female agents equally successful; sample 10 cents. 
No competition; goods patented. 
MorsE & PORTER MFG. Co., - HARTFURD, CONN. 





25,000 APPLE TREES, 8 CENTS EACH. 
You cannot buy better fruit and ornamental trees 
than are retailing at wholesale prices at G. C. Stone’s 
wholesale nurseries, Dansville, N. Y. Established 
25 yrs. Specimen orchards, 3000 trees. Send postal 
card for 80 page caialogue. 

WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 





4 BE AUS neck, face and arms. Don’t pay 
50c., but send 10c. for sealed package, to 

make your skin soft and white, or cu “3 ie ay 

freckles, moth, wrinkles,&c. Warran 

BIRD, Box 142) Augusta, Maine. 

WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


TARRH HAVE WOU GOT 1°? 


A A ome tr my *edicine. 
It is a sure cure. 


convinced. You 
will never regret Ny 
Price $1.00. J 





Tom “gl mail to any address. 
ice OHN P. HORR, 125 Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. Send for Circular. 

WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


The Southern Educational Bureaa 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send Stamp 
for terms to H. N. RoBERTSON, Manager, P. O. 
Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 

WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 








Teacher’s Helps :—— 
Day and Jam aay Om 7? Cards. 
= Report Cards C. 


40 Sample Cards, 25c. Sample Report pal free. 
Fall and complete line of Christmas Cards now 
ready. Large Catalogue free. Address 

Nronaan & Co.. Publishers, South River, N. J. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
TESTED 70 YEARS 


RR FRI Salesmen and club 

makers — for 

GOLD pium, ete. 

Stark, Louisiana, 

VParAR Mo., Rockport, Ills. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


TEACHERS 


nnn agar itions should write, enclosing 








eats A. WILLAMETTE, MANAGER, 
SOUTHERN THACHERS EXCHANGE 
= . « Nashville, Tenn. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


Rare - Water - Lilies. 


The Oriental Nelumbium (Sacred Lotus) and its 
varieties. White, Yellow, —— and Blue Water Lilies. 


Send address for Catalog’ 
GEO. RICHARDSON, 
Lordstown, Ohio. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. - 





400 RECITATIONS4"p 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address on 


receipt of 35 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper 
cover and containing 400 of the best recitations ever 
issued Address J.S. OGILVIE, 

54 Rose St., New York, 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


Frances Ridley Havergal’s 


Five Best Books, comprising The Royal Invita- 
tion, Royal Commandments, Roy al Bounty, My 
King, and Kept for the Master's Use, have just 
been issued in one volume handsomely found 
in paper cover with portrait, and will be sent by 
mail post aid, 30 cents : bound in cloth 50 sy 
Address, J. S. OGILVIE PUB. Co., 54 Rose St., ay. 
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Central Teachers Bureau (Edw. C, Dixon) 1330Arch St., Phila 











18: Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Tone erent nia y OFOU eat O10 AFTER TOU 
Street, OHIOAGO, 


KINDERGARTE 


N AN DSchool J.W.Schermerhorn 
Supplies, ) 3 iw vou: & Co. 


WE DEPEND ON RESULTS 
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Flower Seeds. 





Pansy .. 40kinds Poppy ... . 2%6kinds 
Nasturtiums 10 “ Candytufts ..10 “ 
Phlox .. #0 “* Morning Glory . 15 “ 
Yerbena . 18 “ Sweet Peas .. 36 “ 
Pinks .. lb * Sweet Mignonette 5 “ 
Petunia . 12 “ Sweet Alyssum - 5 “ 
47 “* Portulacca. . . 15 “ 


Asters .. 

Balsam. . 10 Zinnias .... 10 

The above 16 packages Choice Annuals . 10cts. 

Hillside Nursery, - - Somerville, Mass. 
THE NEW MUSICAL 


eat AL KING MACHINE. 


No home complete without it. To introduce it, 
we will furnish one in every County or Town to 
reliable persons (either sex) who will show it. 
Enclose stamp. 

Columbia Talking Machine (Co., 
Normal P. O. Box 2723, - - - New York City. 


am 








DR. HAIR'S 


Asthma Gure! 


Is not a question, but a certainty. Twenty 
years a success, and never a failure, has gained 
for this remedy the name of Permanent Asth- 
ma Cure. A $1.00 bottle of this Asthma Cure 
sent free to any Asthmatic who will pay the ex- 
pressage. Also a valuable treatiseon Asthma 
and Hay Fever. Dr. B. W. Harr, 341 West 4th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


U. S OFFICIAL POSTAL GUIDE 1896 


The Post Office Department at Washington edit 
and issue in January of each year, a complete Pos- 
tal Guide containing 1000 pages, and complete list 
of Postal Officesin the U.S., all rules and regula- 
tions, money order offices and rulings of the depart- 
ment on postal matters, time of arrival and depar- 
ture of foreign mails, and valuable information for 
the public ; also a Monthly Supplement of 40 pages, 
giving all corrections and additions to date. 
aaeSubscription Price $2.50, Cloth Covers. $2.00, 
Paper covers. Supplements Free to Subscribers, 

GEO. F. LASHER, Publisher, 
147 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET THE LATEST! 
Johnny, Pipe the Whistle Out! 


Itisa new oes for young and old. The Funniest 
Game ever invented. Just the thing to pass away 
the long winter evenings. This Game consists of a 
handsome board, in bright colors, 9'4x6'4in., 12 illus. 
counters and 3 dice, together with full directions. 
Enough fun in this game to keep the entire family 
amused during the winter months. Sent by mail, 
prepaid, for only 5 cents. 6 Games for 24c. or I2 for 
36c. AGENTS WANTED. Address M. C. Burkel, 
Pub., 479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, LTD. 

The term for 1896 opens July 13th and continues 
six weeks. The Normal Course of two years is 
continued by a course in Corrective Gymnastics. 

Send for a circular to : 

Jay W. SEAVER, M. D., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct. 








Some Facts About Venezuela. 


The Republic claims an area of 632,807 
equare miles. 

Liberty of worship is guaranteed by 
law. 

The standing army consists of a little 
over 3,000 men. 

The national militia consists of the 
males between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five. 

The constitution is modeled on that of 
the United States. 

The coast of Venezuela was the first 
part of the American mainland sighted 
by Columbus. 

From 1550 until early in this century 
the country was under Spanish domina- 
tion. 

In 1810 Venezuela rose against the 
Spanish yoke, and in the following year 
the independence of the territory was 
proclaimed. 

It was not until 1845 that the inde- 
pendence of the Republic was recognized 
by Spain in the treaty of Madrid. 

The emancipation of slaves took place 
on March 24, 1851. 

Don Guzman Blanco was Dictator from 
1870 until February, 1873, when he was 
elected constitutional President. 

.The pure white population is less than 
8 per cent. The vast majority of the 
people are negroes, Indians, mulattoes 
and zambos. 

Elementary education is well provided 
for under the law. There are two uni- 
versities, nineteen federal colleges and 
various other public and private institu- 
tions for higher education. 

The monetary system of Venezuela is 
that of the Latin convention, the franc 
being represented by the bolivar.—Ev- 
change. ‘ , 





Reclining Easy 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ 
CASE CONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 






Both if at retail 


Instructor. 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Chair o Desk 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Sept. Oct. 


NoTE.—We have examineo the goods and premiums and know they give satisfaction and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.—kd. 


$10.00 
$20.00 








DVEARPEABP DAP LIEAP FAFA ST 


$ How to Become Quick at Figures. 


This book, postpaid, together with Normar IN- 


STRUCTOR one year, to any addre*s, for only 80 cents. 








The best book of the kind published. 


Only orders received at once can he filled. 


Address, 


NorMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Price, $1.00. 
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; Don’t Fail to Pass 
* The Examination. 


- A Question Book Free ! 


495°To teachers who subscribe tor THE Epv- 
CATOR, Mentioning this offer we will send 
free the 35 cent examination book 
(How to pass an examination) mentioned in 
the nextcolumn. They ought then surely to 
| sere the examinations in the following sub- 
jects. 


Current Topics 


The Educator is studied by more teachers 
reparing forexamination in Current Top- 
es than any other paper. It fully explains 
all the social and political events of the 
month. It is recommended everywhere by 
School Commissioners and Examiners to 
teachers preparing for examinations. 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER JNO. Z. TWICH- 
ELLjsays : “I wish that every teacher in my dis- 
trict was a subscriber to the Educator.” 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER NELSON I. AD- 
AMS, of Chatauqua Co. N. Y. says: *‘The low 
price of 75 cents for the Method Edition of the 
Educator and the Normal Instructor ought to se- 
cure the name of every teacher in the state.” 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER W. A. HOL- 
COMB says: It is deserving a place on every 
progressive teachers’ table.”’ 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER MC CLARY of 
Franklin Co., N. ¥, says: “I should like to see 
The Educator in the hands of all the teachers in 
my district,” 
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Hundreds of other testimonials like these. 

We guarantee that the Educator will be 
mailed in t'me to reach teachers a few days 
befor. the examinations, those months when 
the examinations occur. The Educator for 
March is mailed the last of February, 


TMethods 


The method supplement of the 
Edueator contains the best methods and de- 
vises selected from all the other educational 

apers and boots of the month. Ry reading 
it carefully teachers can hardly fail of passing 
the examination in methods. 


Drawing 


The Method Supplement contains all the 
Drawing Questions and Answers of 
the Uniform Teachers Examinations of New 
York state as they occur, and the book haus the 
same for two years What better preparation 
can a teacher have for the drawing examin- 
ation? 


All Studies 


As the Method Supplement contains all 
the Questions and Answers of the Uniform 
Teachers Examinations of New York 
state as they occur, and the book the same for 
two years, this gives teachers a thorough re- 
view in all branches. Willit not pay you to 
take advantage of this offer? 


The Educator one year, 50 cents With 
Method Suplement 75 cents. The How-to- 
Pass-an-Examination Book free to those 
who subscribe now. 





ADDRESS "TELE EDUCATOR. 
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How to Pass 
An Examination 
| The Surest Way 


To pass an examination is to study care- 
fully the questions usedin previous examin- 
ations, thus becoming familiar with the kind 

| of questions asked, and the kind of answers 
expected. For 35 cents we send you post paid 
a book containing all the questions and an- 
swers for the Uniform Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations for New York State, for the 
School Year from September 1890 to September 
1891, the answers ani constructions in Draw- 
ing also being given. 

RG We also send with this book, without addition- 
al charge, all the questions and answers for most 
of the year 1893, and part of the year 1894, thus 
bringing the quesitons up to date and furnishing, 
as it were, two books for the price of one. 





How To Teach 
Drawing. AY 


This book tells the teacher just how to pro- 
ceed from day to day,— what to have pupils 
do, what questions to ask, and what answers 
to require. The book is for teacher only, the 
pupils being provided with models which can 
be prepared by the teacher and pupils from 
directions given in the book. Teachers are 
also enabled to pass examinations in Drawing 
by studying this book. The book is substan- 
tially bound and contains 180 diagrams and 
illustrations. Price 50 cents, prepaid. 
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f 48 good 
sized pages, containing over forty songs— 
words and music. 80,000 copies were sold up 
t January 1893. Such songs as “The Moon- 
light Sail,’’ ‘“‘Sweet Summer’s Gone se 
“Merry Sprin 
bal ime,” JCHOOL-KOOM “ man 
Beautiful Days,’ “Chants the Robin,’ ‘ Life 
is What we Make It,’ “On the Lake We 
Float,’ “Our Country ” ete. ; fillevery school 
with enthusiasm and good cheer and make 


lasting 

er: SONG-BOOK 
ions for 

good. These books are printed on good paper 
and bound in manilla covers. Price 15 cents 
per copy, or $1.65 per dozen, postpaid to any 
address, 

“The songs electrify my pupils.’’ Mrs. C. F. 
O’Neal, Henderson, Ky 

“Our pupils have fallen in love with Merry 
Melodies.”’—Supt. B. J. Begue, Mishawaka, 
Ind. 

“We are very much in love with the bright 
songs, ‘Merry Melodies’ contains.’’—Mrs. L. 
D. Lewis, Newburg, Ind. 

“T found ‘Merry Melodies’ to be the best I 
ever used in the  school-room.’’—Theo,. 
Huntington, McHenry, Ill. 

“My school is completely taken by your 
‘Merry Melodies.’ Send me thirteen copies 
more.’’—E. G. Conradi, New Bremen, Ohio. 

“Last year we used ‘Merry Melodies’ with 
greatsuccess.” Prin. W. H. Stacy, Riverhead, 

 ¥ 


“We think ‘Merry Melodies’ a fine collection 
of songs.’’—Supt. S. Phillips, Bronson, Fla. 

“Our teachers are delighted with ‘Merry 
Melodies. ’’—Co. Supt. T. W. HAIT, Vanda- 
lia, Ill. 

Hundreds of similar letters have been re- 
ceived from enthusiastic-teachers all over the 
United States and Canada. 


197 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Alarm. The new Poet Laureate of England, “WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
They ran into the market-place, Mr. Alfred Austin, is an oe at ae GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM 
The good townspeople all. as aa ™= two songs given below wil THE USE OF 
They ran in haste because they heard _| show his style. 
The great town bell’s loud call. S A P O | | O 
Came, helter-skelter, dame and sire, Grave-Digger’s Song. 
And those of tender years, 
The wise men and the foolish men, THE BEST BOOKS FOR ENT ERTAINMENT. Ss. 
All chased by forty fears. The crab, the bullace, and the sloe, Tiny Tot’s Speaker. .cctf expressed in the very simplest Janguage for litle ones. “iso. 
otion Songs, 


And there the tall mayor stood inside 
The belfry door, forsooth. 

“I’m very glad to say,’’ quoth he, 
“Our baby’s cut a tooth.’’ 


Now, mark you, I don’t say that’s why 
They pulled the great town bell, 
Just why he said it then and there 
I really cannot tell. 
— Youth's Campanion. 





Definitions Not In Dictionaries. 





BY ALVA BURKE. 





A visionary—One who sees farther than 
I do. 
A Crank—One who turns us ’round. 
Contrary—The quality of doing what 
I don’t like. 
Stubborn—Won’t do as I want him to 
do. 
Kindness— Letting me do the bossing. 
Conversation—Reveling in the faults 
of others. 
Smartness—Resonant language that I 
do not understand. 
Throwing away everything 
old, both good and bad. 
Conservatism—Holding to the old, 
good or bad. 
Christianity—The belief that my neigh- 
bor ought to love God and me as himself. 
Liberty—The right to make everybody 
do as I want them to do. 
Socialism—The desire to divide up 
when I have nothing to divide. 
Democracy—A government 
there are no leaders to follow. 
Republicanism—A factory running full 
time. 
Life—Worked to death. 
Culture—A form of conversation like 
mine. 
A Calamity—A situation under some 
one’s else management. 
Criticism—A method of destruction. 
Reformed Criticism—Noting enough 
of the faults to show that I can see them 
if I want to. 
Literature — (obsolete form) — Inter- 
preting life. 
Literature—(approved form) —Word- 
polishing. 
Thinking—Having a stock of second- 
hand thoughts. 
Education—Learning to think in other 
people’s thoughts. 
Independent—Non-committal. 
Justice—Judgment from the facts 
which favor my side. I remember them. 
_Mercy—A form of leniency applicable 
only to onesself. 
Important—A term only used in re- 


where 


gard to visible things. 

Ability—The power to take care of 
everybody but onesself. 

A Sensationalist—One whose arrows 


are sharp enough to prick the hide of a 
pachydern.—Jn Ram’s Horn, 





They burgeon in the Spring ; 
And, when the west wind melts the 
snow, 
The redstarts build and sing. 
But Death’s at work in rind and root, 
And loves the green buds best ; 
And when the pairing music’s mute, 
He spares the empty nest. 
Death! Death ! 
Death is master of lord and clown, 
Close the coffin, and hammer it down. 


When nuts are brown and seer without, 
And white and plump within, 

And juicy gourds are pass’d about, 
And trickle down the chin ; 

When comes the reaper with bis scythe, 
And reaps and nothing leaves, 

Oh, then it is that Deathi s blithe, 
And sups among the sheaves. 

Death! Death! 

Lower the coffin and slip the cord 
Death is master of clown and lord. 


When logs about the house are stack’d, 
And next year’s hose is knit, 

And tales are told and jokes are crack’d, 
And faggots blaze and spit, 

Death sits down in the ingle-nook, 
Sits down and doth not speak : 

But he puts his arm round the maid that’s 

warm, 
And she tingles in the cheek. 
Death! Death! 

Death is master of lord and clown ; 
Shovel the clay in, tread it down. 





The Haymaker’s Song. 


Here’s to him that grows it. 
Drink, lads, drink ! 

That lays it in and mows it, 
Clink, jugs, clink ! 

To him that mows and makes it, 

That scatters it and shakes it, 

That turns and teds, and rakes it, 
Clink, jugs, clink ! 


Now here’s to him that stacks it, 
Drink, lads, drink ! 
That thrashes and that tacks it, 
Clink, jugs, clink ! 
That cuts it out for eating, 


When March-dropp’d lambs are bleating, | thin 


And the slate-blue clouds are sleeting, 
Drink, lads, drink ! 


And here’s to thane and yeoman, 
Drink, lads, drink ! 

To horseman and to bowman, 
Clink, jugs, clink ! 

To lofty and to low man, 

Who bears a grudge to no man, 

But flinches from no foeman, 
Drink, lads, drink | 
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CERTAIN BOOKS 


ite ve essential to the teacher’s success as are good tools to the success of the mechanic. 
teach Geography and wish your class to accomplish the greatest possible good with the 
east posible effort on your part in providing supplemen work you should order a copy of 


TOWNSEND’ S QUESTIONS '§ GEOGRAPHY 
It contains practical questions thoroughly covering the subject with a book of ANSWERS FOR 
eaten K ination will send le of the Questi 
QUESTION Book 20 cents. ‘or examination send one sample 0: e uestion 
Price, postpaid ANSWERS 25 cents. pede i. Pannen ps = both for 25c. Ask for rates 


SCRANTOM, WETMORE & COMPANY, Rochester, New York 








accurately compiled from all recent authentic sources. 
diction is simple and oe style clear and direct, and the Bae of presentation bright and ai ive. 


J.U. 
scholar.” None free. 


A POPULAR GEOGRAPHY. 


An absolutely new book just from the press, containing full one ——— definitions, etc., cencisely and 
The ter admirably adapted to all, for the 


Wonderfully compact, marvelously complete, beautifully printed and excellent material. Hundreds of 
books have been consulted in its preparation. ‘Mathematical and Physical Geography are stripped of all 
net technicalities and plaints and forcibly presented in such an Teemetiee manner as to instinctively 
the student’s attention, thereby urging him to sapere fe investigate and carefully dissect the in- 
fin tesimal beauties of nature. The various phenomena are graphically explained. Political Nery 
ssed by the Socratic method. Every conceivable question of potent interest that would likely be ed 
in the most rigid preter mab” is nS ee and concisely and correctly answered just below it 
ESTIMONIALS. 

Popular Educator, ton, Mass.: “Prof. Free has given in a succinct manner all the essentials of mathe 
matical, physical and politica geography. He gives these in the form of definition of terms,and makes a 
valuable k for tear! =o peepee for examinations. Itisa most convenient and serviceable compen 
dium-of geographical definitions for teachers and general readers.” 

Southern School Journal, Little Rock, Ark., Hon. J. H. Shinn, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction and Ex-Pres. 
of 8. E. A., Editor: “This book is within the reach of all teachers, and should be owned by each of them. 
It is a thesaurus of phical knowledge 1nd presents in compact compass thousands of facts which 
teachers cannot remember, but which are of indispensable importance in the teacher’s work. The author 
has done a good work for teachers.” 

Normal Journal, Fort Scott, Kansas: “The ‘Popular Geography’ isan excellent work. It vie 
the common school — aod affords information of great value to both teachers and pupi It wili 
ere, meet with _—— sale.” 

A. B. Parker, La: 
contribution to geograp! ical S information.” 

3 Prof. J y. . C. Davidson, Supt. Public Schools, Helena, Ark. : “The plan is a good one, and it isan attractive 
volume. 

Mrs. Robinson, Honolulu, 8. I. : “A most excellent book.” 

Miss Lula Pierce. Ye “Succinctly and admirably arranged. 

Miss Jessie Ely, Toro Canada: “It is multum in parvo in an inimitable way,written by a master 

Miss Lettie Seay, New 7 tear City : “A phenomenally interesting and intructive volume, brimful o: oa 


” 


~ W. Fields, Sidney, Australia: “Every teacher should have it. I have neverseen its equal. Prof. 
Free is eviaently a scholarly man and one who knows what a teacher needs.” 

Joseph well, Sant Denver, Col. : “I like it so much, it is the cmabodinnont of all that is good in geography.” 
= < Lovel SanFrancisco, Cal.: “Just the very book for all preparing forexamination. It is vademecum 


3. Ww. Banks, Boston, Mass. : “It is clear, concise, accurate, and contains all that is necessary. 
Thomas, Tokio, ae: “An admirable book, brief, systematic, clear and forcibly written by & 
and in Cloth, 60 cents. ‘Address the au a 
G D. FREE, Chureh Hill, Ky. 
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The Lodger In The Attic. 





Addressed to an owl who bad taken 


shelter from a blizzard : 
Bird of Pallas, bird of Pallas, 
With thy crooked seres and callous, 
Sitting in a trance ecstatic, 
*Mid the lumber of this attic, 
Tell us, guest austere and hoary. 
If thou wilt, thy century story ! 
Fangs nortlaws shall come to fright thee, 
Nor the sunbeams, to belight thee, 
Shall thy dim asylum enter. 
Supposed reply of his owlship : 
Curious human, why disturb me, 
And with smooth words seek to curb me? 
In the ages without number, 
I was born of Night and Slumber. 
I was stolen from my aerie, 
By young Hermes, deft and wary— 
Brought to Pallas (chief of spinners, 
When the gods were all bread-winners, 
It was long ere mortal’s coming) 
While her wheel flew shrilly humming, 
I, above the spindle seated, 
Word for word her song repeated, 
Conning precepts, taught by sages, 
In their schools in after ages. 
Thus she span the fleece of Heaven, 
That to airy heights was given. 
When the labor was completed, 
At her bidding, I retreated 
Where her helmet huge suspended—_- 
Hung with shield and falchion splendid, 
Then of every care I rid me, 
In the hollow metal hid me, 
Where I slept for hours together, 
Never stirring lightest feather. 
I, the warder at sleep’s portal. 
Greet and speed thee, curious mortal ! 


Edith L. Thomas in January Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


—_ 
Queer Answers. 


Since wit has been defined by Noah 
Webster as the “‘felicitious association of 
objects not usually connected, so as to 
produce a pleasant surprise,’’ may not 
the pupils of some of our public schools, 
who gave the following answers to their 
examination question, lay claim to it? 
The record here given is bona-fide, hav- 
ing been read during the last week at the 
graduation exercises of one of the leading 
grammar schools of this city : 

1. Who were the Pilgrims? A dirty, 
filthy set who lived under the ground. 

2. Name a domestic animal useful for 
clothing, and describe its habits. The 
ox. He don’t have any habits because 
he lives in a stable. 

3. If you were traveling across the 
desert, where would you choose to rest? 
I would rest on a stool. 

4. Mention five races of men. 
women, children, and babies. 

5. Describe the white race, and show 
that it is superior to other races. A 
white man will nod at you when he meets 
you on the street. 

6. Of what is the surface of the earth 
composed? Dirt and people. 


7. Name a fruit that has its ceed on the 
outside. A seedcake. 


8. Name five forms of water. Hot 
water, cold water, faucet water, well 





Men, 


water, and ice water. 


9. Name and locate the five senses. 
The eyes are in the northern part of the 


History cannot answer these questions. 
Science only can. 
11. Define flinch, and use it ina sen- 
tence. Flinch, to shrink. Flannel 
flinches when it is washed. 
12. By what isthe earth surrounded, 
and by what is it lighted? It is surround- 
ed by water, and lighted by gas and 
electricity. 


Three polar bears and three seals. 
14. What is yeast? Yeast is a vegetable 
flying about in the air, hitching itself on- 
to anything. 
15. Why do you open the dampers in a 
stove when lighting a fire? To let the 
oxygen in and the nitrogen out. 
16. What did the constitution do for the 
country? It gave the president a head. 
17. What are the last teeth that come 
toaman? False teeth.—Boston Budget. 
ee 
Habit is an irreflective, mechanical, 
and automatic mode of activity. It has 
all the characteristics of instinct,—sure- 
ness and infallibility ; but it differs from 
it in its origin. Instinct, so to speak, is. 
really an hereditary habit which is 
transmitted to us through our ancestors 
and which manifests itself immediately 
in the living being. Habit, on the con- 
trary, is acquired ; it results from our 
former acts and supposes a previous will ; 
it isa second nature. Habit is derived 
from a repetition of the same act, or 
from a continuation of the same impres- 
sion. Habit, in fact, extends its empire 
not only over our voluntary actions, 
which by repeating themselves gradu- 
ally lose their characteristic of reflective 
actions, or actions accomplished with 
effort ; but also over our sensations, our 
intellectual operations, our feelings,—in 
a word, over all our states of conscious- 
ness. Consequently, habit is the result 
either of a voluntary action accomplish- 
ed by the individual, or an action exert- 
ed on that individual by external agents, 
such, for example, as temperature, heat 
and cold,light,etc. The more the action 
has been repeated and the more the im- 
pression has been prolonged, the more 
the habit will tend to develop itself and 
the more force it will acquire. But it 
has justly been remarked that the repe- 
tition of an action, or the continuation 
of an impression, is not necessary to ex- 
plain the beginning of habit. In truth, 
one single act, or one single impression, 
suffices in order that habit may have a 
tendency to appear.— Payne. 


—>—_ 
One of the unique features of the new 
Boston public library is its electric rail- 
way for ing books. An attendant 
has only to pick out the book wanted. 
place it ina little car ona siding and 
switch the car onto the main line, from 
which it runs at the rate of five hundred 
feet per minute to a special elevator, 
which automatically drops to the de- 
livery room, waits there until the empty 
car comes back and then delivers it toa 
return track leading to the siding from 
which it started. ere are six stories 
—or stacks, as they are termed - each of 
which has a special carrier service and a 
special elevator. The track is of 8-inch 
; the cars are of wire and will car- 


10. Who were the mound builders? 


13. Name six animals of the arctic zone. | BrRR 


Worth $1.00 
.«. @ Tablet. 


Dr. Kitmer & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Find enclosed 25 cents, for 
which please send by return mail, 


Cures Every Time 
When Others Fail. 


Dr. KILMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Please send me one-half gross 
of Dr. Kilmer’s Sure Head- 
ache Cure. The onehalf 
bought of you a short time since is 





one box of your Sure Headache all gone. It is the best and quickest 
Cure. Itis worth to me, whenI headache remedy that I ever dled 
have sick headache, $1.00 a tablet. and I have most all of them. 


It cures me every time. My husband Like all other headaches) Yours Curesevery time when others 


is also delighted with it, asit has yields most promptly and fail. Each sampl 
. ple cures a h e 
— him various times of different leasantly DE. Kr L- and then the sale ofa box always 
nds of headache. M T. E. ER’S Sure Head.) follows. Hli ARTHUR, Dow 
YMAN, High Gate, Va., April ache Cure ( Mich., June 13, 1894. For sale by all 
» 1895. e e leading druggists. 





25 doses 25 cents. DR. KHILMER & CO., South Bend, Ind. Sample free. 
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2269 PAGEs FOR 75 CENTS, 


Remarkable but True! We will, for 
75 cents, send the Leather Stocking 
Tales, by J. Fenimore Cooper, compris- 
ing the five separate books, The Deerslay- 
er, The Pathfinder, The Pioneer, The 
Prairie, The Last of the Mohicans, set 
in large [long primer] type, and each 
bound.in heavy lithograph paper cover. 
Sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


FREE.—Send us two new subscrib- 
ers to the Instructor at 50 cents each 
and these five volumes will be sent, 
postpaid, as a premium. 


With the INSTRUCTOR 61.00, 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you 
the Instructor one year together with 
these five volumes. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


RIGDONS GRAMMARS. 


Teachers should have the best possible material with which to work and espec- 
ially should the teacher of Grammar be provided with the best and latest text-books. 
onathan Rigdon. A. B., who is teacher of English Grammar and Criti- 
cism in Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., and whom readers of Normat In- 
STRUCTOR will recognize as the author ofthe series of articles on “How to 
Teach Grammar,” which are being published in the Insrrucror, is the author 
of three text boods on grammar as follows: 
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English Grammar for Beginners, - : : 40 cts. 
English Grammar for the Common School, = 60 cts, 
Grammar of the English Sentence, - - - 85 cts. 


These books are the outgrowth of years of close study and ciass-room work and 
they aim to correct the defects in others and at the same time present the subject 
in a manner so new, 80 attractive and so logical that the study will become a 
pleasure. 


“Prof. Rigdon’s Grammar of the English Sentence 
is able and schofarly. Its princlples are stated 
with remarkable clearness and precision. It is 
the best pook of the kind that I have exnmined.” 
—Daniel Dorchester, Ph. D., Prof, Literary Critism, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston 


“T once heard one of Prof. Rigdon’s recitations 
in Grammar in the Central Normal College and 
I shall always remember it. It was the best 
recitation I ever heard on that subject. His 
Grammar of the English Sentence is excellent.’’— 
Denton J. Sni os 


iversity. ider, author of the ‘Literary Bibles. 


p@xSent by mail, postpaid on receipt of price. 
INDIANA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Danville, Indiana. 
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Two Pussy Cats. 
THE PET CAT. 

Dainty little ball of fur, sleek and round 
and fat, 

Yawning through the lazy hours, some 
one’s household cat, 

Lying on a bed of down, decked in rib- 
bons gay, 

What a pleasant life you lead, whether 
night or day ! 


Dining like an epicure from a costly dish, 

Served with what you like the best— 
chicken, meat or fish, 

Purring at an outstretched hand, know- 
ing but caresses, 

Half the comforts of your life, pussy, no 
one guesses. 


Romping through the house at will, rac- 
ing down the hall, 

Full of pretty, playful pranks, loved and 
praised by all, 

Wandering from room to room to find 
the choicest spot, 

Favored little household puss, happy is 
your lot. 


Sleeping on my lady’s lap or dozing by 
the grate, 

Fed with catnip tea if ill, what a lucky 
fate! 

Loved in life and mourned in death, and 
stuffed maybe at that, 

And kept upon the mantelshelf—dear 
pet cat. 


THE TRAMP CAT. 


Poor little beggar cat, hollow-eyed and 
gaunt, 

Creeping down the alleyway like a ghost 
of want, 

Kicked and beat by thoughtless boys, 
bent on cruel play, 

What a sorry life you lead, whether 
night or day ! 


Hunting after crusts and crumbs, gnaw- 
ing meatless bones, 

Trembling at a human step, fearing 
bricks and stones, 

Shrinking at an outstretched hand, 
knowing only biows, 

Wretched little beggar cat, born to suffer 
woes. 


Stealing to an open door, craving food 
and heat, 
Frightened off with angry cries and 
broomed into the street, 
Tortured, teased and chased by dogs 
through the lonely night, 
Homeless little beggar cat, sorrow is your 
plight. 
Sleeping anywhere you can, in the rain 
and snow, 
Waking in the cold, gray dawn, wonder- 
- ing where to go, 
Dying in the street at last, starved to 
death at that, 
Picked up by the scavenger—poor tramp 
cat. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
R oe 
Prosperity is a blessing to the good, a 
curse to the evil.—Anon. ; 
Nothing is more reasonable and cheap 
than good manners.—Anon. 
I never wish to see the day when the 
church will invoke or receive govern- 
mental aid,— Cardinal Gibbons, 





Days of the Week. 





The days of the week once talking to- 
gether, 

About their housekeeping, their friends 
and the weather,— 

Agreed in their talk it would be a nice 
thing 

For all to march, and dance, and sing. 

So they all stood up in a very straight 
row; 

And this is the way they decided to go:— 


(Let seven children stand up, and as day 
of week is called, take places. ) 


First came little Sunday, so sweet and 
good, 
With a bookin her hand at the head 
she stood. 
Monday skipped in with soap and a tub, 
Scrubbing away with a rubadub dub. 
With board and iron came Tuesday 
bright, 
Talking to Monday in great delight. 
Then Wednesday—the dear little cook 
came in, 
Riding cock horse on his rolling pin. 
Thursday followed with broom and 
brush, 
Her hair in a towel, and she made a 
rush. 
Friday appeared, gaily tripping along; 
He scoured the knives and then he was 
gone. 
Saturday last, with a great big tub, 
Into which we all jump fora very good 
rub. 
(Let the children march and sing to the 
tune of ‘Good Morning, Merry Sun- 
shine.’’ ) 
Children of the week are we, 
Happy, busy, full of glee. 
Often do we come this way, 
And you meet us every day. 
Hand in hand we trip along, 
Singing, as we go, a song. 
Each one may a duty bring, 
Though it be a little thing. 
(Each little day of the week may carry 


a doll’s tub, broom, rolling-pin, knife or 
iron.) 


- 


—Mary Ely Page. 
EE co ; 

Practical education is not the knowl- 
e of crafts, trades and professions. 
It isnot that which confers skill in the 
use of this or that instrument; it con- 
fers upon man the right understanding 
and ready use of himself. That is prac- 
tical education, worthy of the name, 
which embraces a person to maintain 
bodily health, strength and comeliness ; 
to command his own muscles and nerves ; 
to employ his organs of sense with ac- 


outward physical conditions ; to subdue 
unruly appetites ; to compel the mater- 
ial world to yield most benefit at least 
expense.— W. H. Venable. 


——~—_—_ 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY oF TOLEDO, 
1 Ucas CounTy. ae 

FraNK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLABS for each and 
every cace of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATRRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D , 1886. 

e-~ 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{us} Sitry Salle. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure Is taken internall 
directly on the blood and mucous 
system. Send for testimonials 
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free. 
F.J, CHENEY & ., Tol oO. 
Sy Bold by Degg eee & 0. Toledo, 


curacy and effect ; to adopt himself to _ 





He who essays to teach, and sends out 
from under his care students feeling that 
they have learned all that is worth know- 
ing and that there is no use for them to 
study more, dishonors the sacred name 
of teacher and disgraces the profession. 
The true teacher may not teach his pu- 
pils many things ; what he teaches them 
may even soon be forgotten ; but they 
will go out from him in the conscious- 
negs that they have but entered upon 
the educational highway; they will 
catch from him something of the spirit 
of the great Newton when he exclaims: 
“T seem to have been only likea boy 
playing on the sea shore and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smooth- 
er pebble or prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 


undiscovered before me.’’ May it be 
the earnest purpose of us all that, how- 
ever much or little we may be permitted 
to accomplish, we at least may never 
have to face the responsibility of smoth- 
ering any pupil’s intellectual life by the 
cultivation of the noxious weeds of eelf- 
satisfaction and self-conceit.— Thomas E. 
Hodges. 





How to Cure Catarrh. 


‘A clergyman, after years of suffering, 
from.that loathsome disease, Catarrn, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, 
at last found a medicine which complete- 
ly cured and saved him from death. 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending his name and address to Prof. 
Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York, 
will receive the means of cure free and 
post-paid. 

WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


Catarrh 
Can be 
Cured! 


It cured Dr. Sykes in 1870 and-will cure you now. 
For 24 years we have received recommendations 
from those cured. This fact should convince you of 
its superiority. Send for best book on catarrh yet 
published. Mailed to your address free. 


DR. SYKES’ 


eure CATARRH 


CURE 
Address, Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co., 


FOR 
Caxton Bld’g, Chicago. 


D. & M. R. R. 


Take the Valley Route for Rochester, Buffalc 
and intermediate points. 

















West Bound East Bound 
FIRST CLASS. bi. FIRST CLASS. 
109117 STATIONS. 118 «130 
a. in. |p. mM. a.m. p.m. 
6:05 | 3:30 |Dansville 11:45 | 6:55 
6:20 | 3:45 |West Sparta 11:30 | 6:40 
6:29 | 3:54 |McNairs 11:21 | 6:31 
6:43 | 4:08 |Sonyea 11:07 | 6:17 
6:55 | 4:20 |Mt. Morris 10:55 = 6:05 


All trains will run daily except Sunday. 

East bound trains will have right of track 
against Trains of the same class running in the 
opposite direction. 

A. S. MURRAY, Jr., 


B. P. HUMPHREY, Supt., Receiver 





LADIES, If vou have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove It easily 
and effectually without chemicals cri struments, 
Correspondenceconfidential i: plain sealed envelo 
Mrs. M. N. PERRY, = #-39, Onk Park. I 








ANY INSTRUMENT 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


By the use of our lettered fingerboard 
and Simplified Instructor, you can learn 
to play either Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or 
Violin without a teacher, This is the lat- 
est musical invention (copsrighted 1895) 
tnd is positively the only practical sys 
em of self-instruction, So simple that: 
child cau easily understand and play 


EASY PIECES IN A FEW HOURS. 


The greatest difficulty in learning to play is to 
lv ate the notes on the instrument. This has at last 
becn overcome by our lettered fingerboard, which is 
an accurate guide and can be put on any; in- 
strument in a few minutes by any one. Hav 
ing all the notes in full view before you on 
the fingerboard, you can readily see how 
easy it must be to locate them, Lettered fin- 
gerboard and Simplified Instructor for either 
instrument, sent post-paid for Fifty Cents. 


UNITED STATES MUSIC CO., 


Mention this Paper. Cincinnati, O. 


WHLN WKILLNG SuNTION INSTRUCTOR, 


WE CURE © 


CONSTIPATION 

















pleasant, quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write on 9 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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’ THERE’S NO EXCUSE} 


> For having freckles, blackheads, tanned, red, 
spotted, mothy, 
ugly or muddy 
skin, pimples, 
tetter, eczema, 
rashes, etc., 
when 


Derma-Royale 


—harmless as dew— 














Wa 


, easily, quickly and forever removes and cures 
» every blemish and makes the skin clear, soft and > 
beautiful. There is nothing likeit. Leading 
actresses, professional beauties, society ladies 4 
and people of refinement everywhere eagerly 
P unite in its praise. Hundreds of testimonials 
> with portraits will be sent free to anyone who 4 
> writes forthem. Derma-Royale is the best skin ¢ 
> preparation in the worid. We will give 6500 ¢ 
cash for any case it faiie to cure, herever ¢ 
it is once tried everybody wants it, so we are ¢ 
determined to introduce it everywhere, and ¢ 
wiil sead you a full-sized 4 


> 
> 
> 
> q 
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> q 
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if you will talk it up among your acquaintances. 
Send us your full post-office address today. 


} The DERMA-ROYALE CO., Cincinnati. 0. ¢ 
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WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


AMERICAN GOLD FILLED GASES 





arranted 20 
Years, are tiv 
best for service 









Fwilt send by ex- 
ress prepaid, this 
E ’ : autitul willed 
= hunting case, fu 
= Bow o jewele > ALL 7 
Ser style, stem wind and set watch which yo 
x: oon sell tor $25.00, If worth it pay Oo 
agent 86.50 and keep it; otherwise te *© 
it returned, We only ask your Shite. 
to go to express office, examine op uss 
: if us represented. These Wate at haps 
equal to those sold by certalb avalyrs tr ma 
212.50 to $25.00. A guarantee with every watch, m PO 
all before you pay. Give your full name, express le Sey . 
address, State which wanted, ladies? or gents else. 
If you want Watch sent by mail send cash $66.50 | +8 
order, For 60 days a Gold and Platina Rolled Plare Prin 
Albert Double(iope Pattern) Cha n given FREE by 
each Watch. Chains of this style are sold trom $3.10 se 
A Customer Writes : February 5, 1895—Wetchl: 
mY, Stier than expected, Would not sell it fo: <2 " 
if lcoula not getanother. E, SHORTER, Washington Y 
Adddess KIRTLAND BROS. & CO,111 Nassau St. N.¥. 
* WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 




















we rd we say 
aS:} 


preciate it en 
or, We will do 
trated Family Weekly news & stor 
the truth if you will send 10 eta. silver or 14 cis, 


person who reads this advertisement to send 
ustheir address at once. We mean it; when 
we send you an offer in black & white & you 


EAUTI LY DEC TED 
f: y use, nofake aboutit. We want every 


ough to take advantage of it, we will not go back on what we 
an 


to gyt our rontop. It sone of the beet illus- 
ne Sore published, You can prove avers 


stamps 
postage, mai packing & we will send 


Now Yerk City. PF, 0, Box 


ir expense of > ling, addressing & acking & we send 
ire. HOME, WEEKLY, oF Seton, Pee TBE a0 











